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The Recorp in this issue presents to its readers a “ Student 
Number,” in which all of the contributed articles are supplied by 
students from papers which they have been called on to present 
in the regular course of their Seminary duties. It is felt that 
a double interest attaches to them, first on account of their in- 
trinsic worth, and second as revealing certain phases of the 
work of a, modern theological seminary in both its methods and 


results. The paper of Mr. Walter is abbreviated from his thesis 
handed in for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity; Mr. Allen’s 
article was originally delivered as an address at one of the 
“General Exercises” last February; Mr. Holmes’ paper was 
read in connection with the regular work of the Junior Class 
in the course on Great Pastors and Preachers; and Mr. Thom- 


son’s paper was called forth in connection with the brief course 
in Propadeutics which outlines to incoming students the purposes 
and plans of a theological education. 


Everybody recognizes more or less clearly that the newer 
methods of interpreting the New Testament, especially as in- 
fluenced by the study of the history of religion and the applica- 
tion of principles derived from this study to Christianity, has 
led to views in respect to historic Christianity, and to him from 
whom the religion takes its name, which are quite at variance 
with those traditionally held. Two articles in the January 
theological reviews have the merit of bringing these differences 
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to the attention of the general reader with a precision which is 
clarifying. We venture to call attention to these in connection 
with the recent book of Dr. James Denney on Jesus and the 
Gospel. One of these articles appears in the American Journal 
of Theology and is by Professor Arthur C. McGiffert, who 
writes on the question “Was Jesus or Paul the founder of 
Christianity?” The other appears in the Hibbert Journal and 
bears the title “Jesus or Christ?” It is written by Rev. 
R. Roberts of Bradford, England. The latter is written from 
a distinctly, even polemically, Unitarian standpoint, which is not 
of course true of the article by Professor McGiffert. 


Mr. Roberts writes “ Evangelicalism has found itself driven 
to make stupendous claims on behalf of Jesus.” This presents 
to his mind a serious diffculty which he will put in the form of 
the following questions: are these claims “ made on behalf of a 
spiritual ‘ideal’ to which we may provisionally apply the word 
‘Christ,’ or are they predicated of Jesus?” These questions he 
protests, the apologists do not frankly meet. In the method 
employed by evangelical theology “ Jesus imparts to Christ His 
own historicity and character ; Christ assimilates Jesus. The two 
make one person.” The phrase the “historical Christ,” he says, 
embarrasses him. “If it means an enriching and expanding 
‘Ideal’ to which history bears its witness, and from the hope 
inspired by which humanity may draw encouragement and 
strength in its conflict with ignorance” he will subscribe himself 
a believer and will admit that this “Ideal” has a history and is 
so far historical. But he protests that it is impossible to identify 
this ideal with Jesus, and urges further that the identification 
of the two so identifies Jesus with God as to land one in theo- 
logical difficulties that are insurmountable: for by so doing 
“they make God a Being who is omnipotent, yet limited in 
power,” etc.,— proceeding in a vein familiar to one somewhat 
at home in the field of Unitarian literature. Now the point 
we would emphasize is not the place where Mr. Roberts comes 
out, but the door through which he goes in. This is the in- 
sistence, on historical grounds, upon the difference between the 
ideas represented by the words “ Jesus” and “ Christ,” and the 
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impossibility of uniting the two so that the term “ Jesus Christ” 
has any clearly intelligible content. 


Professor McGiffert confines himself much more closely to 
the historical discussion and in considering the question as to 
whether Jesus or Paul was the founder of Christianity, he says 
that “the question may be considered from three points of 
view: the relation of Jesus and Paul to the Christian movement, 
to the Christian church as an institution, and to the content of 
historical Christianity.” The treatment of the first two is made 
subordinate to, and largely dependent, on the discussion of the 
third. In regard to the Christian practice of prayer to Christ 
or through Christ, and similarly in respect to the sacraments, 
the influence of Paul has been determinative of the attitude of the 
Christian Church, and in both respects is in opposition to the 
teaching of Jesus. In regard to the “ theoretical content” of 
Christianity we are told that it was due to the interpretation of 
man as sinner, through his relation to Adam, and his consequent 
need of a Saviour that there came to be developed the doctrine 
of the saving work of Christ. ‘Upon this idea of Christ’s 
work was based the historic belief in his diety, As a mere 


prophet he might instruct men and set before them an example 
of perfect obedience, but only as he was divine could he by his 
indwelling endow human nature with incorruption and immor- 


tality, or pay an adequate price for men’s redemption.” Now, 
by a comparison of the Pauline and Johannine literature with 
the Synoptic narratives, Professor McGiffert judges it to be 
clear that this “ body of teaching came from some other source 
than Jesus himself, and the conclusion can hardly be resisted 
that it came from Paul, in whose writings it is first found, and 
whose own experience fully accounts for its origin.”  Paul’s 
“view of man and his need are totally at variance with Christ’s, 
and if this is true of the fundamental elements of Paul’s system, 
it is true also of their corollaries, the doctrine of salvation, of 
the person and work of Christ, of the churcl: and the sacra- 
ments.” But though Paul’s influence has been the dominant 
one in Christianity throughout its historic development, yet with 
it there has been another element that has not wholly been lost 
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sight of, and for this element we are indebted to Jesus. “ The 
piety of Jesus —his vivid realization of God as his father and 
the father of his brethren, and his attitude of perfect trust and 
joyful devotion — has been a priceless and imperishable heritage 
of the Christian Church. The conclusion is thus reached that 
“without Jesus Christianity and the Christian Church would 
certainly not have been,” and that his doctrine of divine father- 
hood and human brotherhood, overlaid though it has been by 
doctrine and practice not accordant with it, is the thing that 
came from Jesus and has “the greatest worth” of anything in 
Christianity ; and it is this “ which chiefly accounts for the hold 
of Christianity on the modern world,” On the other hand the 
historic doctrines of the person and work of Christ are “ cor- 
ollaries ’ deduced by Paul from false premises respecting both 
the nature of man and the character of Jesus. 


Here then we have again clear-cut the distinction and the 
irreconcilable contrast drawn between Christ, the conception of 
whose person and work has been fundamental to the develop- 
ment of historical Christianity, and Jesus who taught and lived 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man in “ perfect 
trust and joyful devotion,” and whose teaching and example 
supply the permanently valuable in the Christian religion. And 
the insistence that the church in every age, through all the 
multitudinous ways in which it has tried to formulate it, has 
always been at fault in making the emphasis of its faith to lie 
on the person and work of Christ rather than solely on the 
teaching and living of divine fatherhood and human brother- 
hood by Jesus. 


This is the issue which Dr. Denney in his admirable book 
draws sharp. “Christianity,” he says, “never existed in the 
world as a religion in which men shared the faith of Jesus, but . 
was from the very beginning, and amid all undeniable diversities, 
a religion in which Jesus was the object of faith. To all be- 
lievers Jesus belonged to the divine as truly as to the human 
sphere.” To this statement Professor McGiffert, and perhaps 
Mr. Roberts, would quite probably assent as the expression of a 
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fact respecting historic Christianity. But then the vital ques- 
tions come, Has the whole evolution of Christianity been a 
mistake? Did Paul, John, and the other early preachers of 
Christianity, even though they were nearest to him and knew 
him, many of them personally, make an entire mistake as to 
what he was and what his significance and value for them were? 
Did neither the death of Jesus, nor his resurrection, however 
aridly interpreted, contribute elements of value in interpreting 
the life and character of the Master? Must Jesus, to be under- 
stood, always be viewed without perspective? Must each word 
and event of his life be examined solely from the standpoint 
of a temporal parallelism? But these general considerations, 
weighty though they must be, are not the ones Dr. Denney chiefly 
emphasizes. He pushes on to what must always be the ultimate 
question, what was Jesus’ consciousness of himself? Does he 
here appear to be such in his own nature and in his relation to 
God and to men as to make the inferences of historic Christianity 
true; — not true in all their dogmatic and contradictory affirma- 
tions, but true in their recognition that the Christ is properly 
the object, not simply the pattern, of the Christian faith, so that 
men are warranted in having faith in him as well as believing 
him? It is to the fine elaboration of this inquiry, that Dr, 
Denney applies himself, and he reaches a well-justified conclusion 
in direct opposition to the conclusions of the other writers. 


All questions in Christian theology and Christian practice 
must ultimately become Christological, and it is evident that the 
esoteric studies of scholars have reached the point where they 
must be thought out in the open. There is no question more 
crucial than this, whether the Christian doctrine and the 
Christian experience of almost two thousand years have been at 
fault. Whether Paul and Jesus are founders of rival religions. 
Whether the phrase “ Jesus Christ” is a self-contradictory in- 
explicability. Whatever their other divergencies, McGiffert, 
Roberts, Denney agree that here we are face to face with ulti- 
mate irreconcilables. Between these positions we are confident 
there is no uncertainty as to which the Christian Church will 
choose. It will choose not because of a love for the traditional, 
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not because of the inertia of an evolutionary process, not because 
of the intricate involutions of the Synoptic Problem, or the 
relative primacy of different documents. It will choose because 
the self-revelation of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels will con- 
tinue to lead sinful men to thrill before the august graciousness 
of the personality there made manifest, and will be convinced 
that nothing less than the recognition of him as Jesus the 
Christ will account for the facts. It will choose because it will 
continue to judge it inconceivable that the religious experience 
of those first believers in Christ could have rested in anything 
other than the real character of the Jesus whom they had known 
and whom they declared to be both Christ and Lord. 


An examination of the “ Happenings in the Seminary ” will 
show that the close of this seminary year will bring to the 
friends and alumni of the institution two interesting occasions. 
The first is the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Theological Institute of Connecticut at East 
Windsor Hill, the preparations for which ensure an interesting 
program. The second is the ministerial retreat, beginning the 
first of June, and at which Rev. R. F. Horton will be one of the 
chief speakers, and which promises to be as richly serviceable as 


was the similar occasion four years ago. 





Moral Suffering in Social Redemption 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE OF MORAL SUFFER- 
ING IN SOCIAL REDEMPTION. 


I 
INTRODUCTION. 


The unfolding of this paper is designed to represent the ideal 
application of an ultimate principle, outside of time, to certain 
temporal conditions of the world in which we live; and it will 
present this principle as the only basis of solving the problems 
involved in those conditions. Socialism, which eagerly offers 
to solve those problems, rests upon an economic foundation, and 
professes no kinship (if not actual lack of sympathy) with 
religion. It assumes to present the ideal economic form within 
which, only, human happiness may be realized. I have not seen 
the essence of socialism better expressed than in a volume entitled 
“An Inquiry into Socialism,” by Thomas Kirkup, in which the 
author says: “Socialism is a new form of social organization 
based on a new form of industrial organization . . . . its 
essence is an economic change. Everything else is accidental, 
and in the view of socialism non-essential.” My quarrel with 
socialism is not fundamentally with regard to its “ form of social 
organization,” but as to its bold and blind assertion that every- 
thing beyond the economic is accidental and non-essential. As 
I read the books of socialists I ask over and over, But how 
shall I know that this and this, which you advocate, is essential ? 
Granted the relative importance of the industrial and social 
organization, how shall I know which form of organization is 
right, when you gentlemen yourselves are far from agreeing? 
What is your organizing principle? And_ finally, coming to 
what I think is the essential thing, how are you going to fill that 
ideal form of yours with the ideal content for which it was 
created? Some of your incidental demands seem to me self- 
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evident, but my questions concern what you claim are the es- 
sentials of your propaganda, which divorces man, economically, 
from man, religiously. 

My desire has been to find a principle by which I may so 
undubitably ascertain the needs of “all sorts and conditions of 
men” that I can construct my economic and social program, 
step by step, not from an assumed conception of what all men 
ought to have, or from a conception colored by my own selfish 
convictions of what I myself appear to need, or from a standpoint 
which lacks comparative discrimination between the economic, 
social, and religious needs of men, but from a knowledge of 
what actually and absolutely is the real composite need of each 
individual member of the human race. And this principle, 
furthermore, must not only show me his needs, but provide also 
a dynamic whereby I may move him toward regeneration. It 
is this principle, which I have designated by the name, moral 
suffering, which first I shall seek briefly to set forth. I shall 
then attempt to sketch very briefly present conditions, teeming 
with problems and yawning with perils which evince so ap- 
palling a need of immediate remedy. Finally, I shall seek to 
bring principle and conditions together in a constructive demon- 
stration of how through this means the problems which so vex 
and straiten the souls of men must inevitably and naturally work 
themselves out in the happiest solution. 


II 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF MORAL FELLOWSHIP. 


The world of my knowledge comprises three factors: God, 
man, and the physical universe, commonly called Nature. The 
biggest fact which has entered my world of knowledge is the 
fact of personality, which I use to describe that composite of 
conscience, reason, and volition which in their activities are the 
expressions of me. This fact of personality I at once ascribe to 
God, since it is that in myself which is farthest removed from 
the animal below, and which must therefore represent the be- 
ginning of my conception of God above. Personality can be 
known only through the relationships in which it exists and 
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expresses itself, and hence all I know of the personality of God 
and of man I know through their relations in themselves, to 
each other, and to Nature. At this point let nature be dropped 
from the discussion, since we are concerned only with the per- 
sonalities of God and man in their mutual and internal relation- 
ships. The relations existing between God and man, and between 
man and man give us the starting-point for our discussion of 
moral fellowship and moral suffering. How shall these re- 
lationships be determined ? 

God’s alleged revelations to man have been many, and none 
have passed unchallenged before the bar of man’s skepticism. 
All of the others pale into insignificance, or pass without dispute, 
with the acceptance of the historicity in our world of one great 
creative act of God — the introduction into our world of one of 
the persons of the Godhead, the Son, Jesus Christ. Through Him, 
supremely, if I concede Him to be the Son of God, I obtain my 
knowledge of what God is, and of what is His relationship to 
man, His creature; and also, now for the first time, of what is 
the ideal relationship between man and man. The chief source 
of my belief that Jesus is the Son of God is to be found in the 
writings of the group of men who were nearest to the alleged 
facts, and upon whose minds they left their deeply and sharply 
engraved impression. From their writings, as my authority, 
therefore, I gain my knowledge of God in Christ, and of His 
relations to His creature, man. Some relationship has been ac- 
cepted by all believers in God with uncritical alacrity. Man is 
the child of God, and the brother of his fellow man. What, we 
inquire, are the implications of those vaguely assumed relation- 
ships? My present objective then is to determine more con- 
cretely the relationship existing between God and man and be- 
tween man and man; and in order to do this I must know 
wherein the moral nature of God and the moral nature of man 
ultimately differ and wherein they are alike. In other words, 
I must delimit the sphere of moral fellowship within which God 
and man meet. 

My problem is simplified at once by the fact already re- 
ferred to, that God was in Jesus. “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.’”’ His glory was the revelation of the glory of 
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the Father —a fullness of “ grace and truth.” I think we may 
follow John in emphasizing and studying those two words as 
the fulfilment of all righteousness. We have Jesus’s word, as 
well as His life, for the fact that God is love, or grace — that 
from Him love proceeds; and by love I mean an outgoing, an 
outgiving, of self into other selves for the purpose of their 
benefit. It is what God essentially does. We know that man 
is not love, but that from Him some love may and does pro- 
ceed. We know from the life and the lips of Him who said, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life,” that God is truth, that 
in Him truth inheres; and by truth I intend perfect fidelity to 
the laws and demands of His own Being. It is conjoined and 
sublimated self-preservation, self-regard and_ self-assertiveness. 
It is what God essentially is. We know that man is not truth, 
but in man some truth may and does inhere. God is absolutely 
righteous, and by righteousness I mean the perfect balance in 
Him of love and truth, which is only to say over again that God 
is love and God is truth. In Him, revealed and interpreted by 
Christ, there is the perfect poise of a self conserved in truth and 
outpoured in love. Jesus had utmost regard for His own integ- 
rity and for others’ needs. Man is relatively righteous. Love and 
truth in him are not perfectly adjusted, and as a consequence 
his personality is out of poise. God’s command is that we 
shall love our neighbor as ourself. If there is no self-love, no 
attention to the requirements and the honor of one’s self, no 
rock-bottom of truth, there is no norm for neighbor-love, and 
it will run riot and lose itself in futile forms of activity. On the 
other hand, if there is no neighbor-love, no outgoing of one’s 
personality into other lives, there is no certain limit to self-love, 
and it will develop into overweening conceit. 

Thus we see that God is, on the moral plane, what man ought 
to be, and may be in process of becoming. Man, therefore, is 
the child of God, dependent upon Him in the moral condition 
of truth received, reaching toward Him in the moral reaction 
of love expressed, a mutual relationship. If God is truth and 
love in their infinity, man has truth and love, though he be finite, 
in proportion as he approximates the ideal relationship which 
God intended for His children. 
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What that original relationship was we cannot fully know, 
for what God purposed for man, man did not purpose for him- 
self. We live in a world and at an age in which the relationship 
between God and man is imperfect, and we can only presume 
an original perfect moral fellowship in the mind of the Creator 
from the beginning. What the disruption of that perfect moral 
fellowship meant for God, when man severed the filial relation, 
and then exaggerated the egoism and perverted the altruism, 
we see dramatically set forth in history in the atoning life and 
death of Jesus Christ. In Him God’s original purpose of a 
perfect humanity was realized and through His coming, and 
revealing God and His ideal for the race, the present relation- 
ship above described between man and God was made possible. 

It is here that moral fellowship merges in moral suffering. 
In order to reéstablish in some form the severed relationship it 
was necessary that God and man should meet once more on the 
moral plane where the original mutualness of love and truth 
could operate in fellowship. As man might not of himself rise 
up to God from whom he had wilfully turned away, God, in the 
person of Jesus, descended to man, entered into his experiences, 
and came under the dominion of the law of destruction, of sin 
and death, though He knew no sin. After a galling experience 
in the throes of a social system which man had evolved in his 
broken relationship, in which there was no room for God (save 
as individuals partially broke from it), he was borne down to 
physical death at. the hands of His wayward children. Through 
His meeting man and getting under and sharing the effects of 
the burden of his sin, moral fellowship between God and man 
again became possible, but ever after coterminous with the realm 
of moral suffering, the eternal cost of an eternally becoming 
relationship. 

Why all this travail of soul to effect man’s redemption, in- 
stead of a simple word of forgiveness? God’s divine righteous- 
ness, confirming both truth and love, was involved, and He could 
not, because of what He is and of what man’s conscience at 
its highest demands, lightly condone the sin and easily restore 
man, with his wilful disobedience, to that fellowship with Him- 
self which man had forfeited. There is a deeper principle operat- 
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ing here, a sterner requirement, namely, moral suffering. The 
tragedy of Lincoln’s life and death affords an illuminating instance 
of the operation of this principle in history. The father, in the 
parable, forgave the prodigal returning from his husks, and 
crying in wretched shame, “I am no more worthy to be called 
thy son”; but it was a forgiveness shot through with moral 
suffering as he entered into the shame and abhorrence of his 
son’s sin. ‘‘ From the sphere of our sorrow,” so circumscribed 
and, comparatively, so insignificant, we can only wonder what 
must have been the cost of bearing a whole world’s sorrow for 
sins not (or but dimly) realized, and we listen in a silence of 
awesome reverence and vaguest comprehension to Jesus’s preg- 
nant words, “if it be possible let this cup pass from me”: “ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?”’ 

I have tried to show how between man and God, as personal 
beings, there has been a permanent relationship of love and trust, 
in the sphere of moral fellowship, merging into moral suffering 
with the straining of the relationship on the side of man. Com- 
ing to the mutual relations between man and man, do we find, 
playing back and forth between them, the same potential moral 
fellowship and moral suffering? I believe that we do. There 
is for the individual Christian no such thing as ideals of love 
and truth (the two poles of righteous personality) in the ab- 
stract. They exist only as they are realized in deeds. There- 
fore, all that has hitherto been said about love and truth toward 
God has no meaning except as there is introduced the further 
factor of other men. In proportion as a man’s subjective attitude 
is that of a loving truthful individual, it will of necessity issue 
objectively in right relationship to both God and other men. 
And just as my relationship to God, as His child, entails certain 
very real and necessary duties, so my inevitable relations with 
my fellow men, if they be in any degree right relations, carry 
with them concomitant obligations. In my social relations I am 
required to seek the same just equipoise of love and truth. As 
God’s child and man’s brother I must preserve my own integrity 
with unflinching rigor, and I must devote my energies to the 
well being of my fellow men in considerate love. So here again 
we are within the realm of moral fellowship. And there is no 
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other real fellowship among men, universally conceived, for 
fellowship implies equality of situation, community of interests 
and correspondence of ideals, and the only world in which men 
meet as actual equals, where there is correspondence of situation, 
is the moral world. All men have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God, that is, they have broken the ideal relationship 
God planned for His children, which was to have constituted 
His glory —a fellowship of absolutely righteous humanity. 
Furthermore, all men are conscious of that broken relationship, 
however suffused that consciousness may have become. 

Here is a platform, built of the ultimates in every man’s ex- 


perience, where he meets every other man on equal terms, and 


is joined to them, whether or not he recognizes the fact, by 
fraternal bonds. All men whose lives I touch are my brothers 
in this most vital sense, and in my dealings with them I am con- 
strained to effect continually the requisite balance of truth and 
love. In what, morally, will those dealings consist? My per- 
sonal honor must be inviolate. Truth, which is the foundation- 
stone of social well-being, must be my only policy. With regard 
to the outgoings of love, | would make at this time one general 
statement of what I believe constitutes a man’s duty to his 
brother men. It is this: I owe to my fellow men such actions 
as will hinder not at all, and further to the utmost of my power, 
the potential trend in them toward the perfect balance between 
truth and love which constitutes righteous personality. We 
have now staked out our claim of ideal moral fellowship, the 
only real fellowship among men. The disruption of the ideal 
relationship bringing to pass the transition from moral fellow- 
ship to moral suffering in order to society’s ultimate redemption, 
will be dealt with in the two succeeding sections. 


III 
THE DISRUPTION OF MORAL FELLOWSHIP IN SOCIETY 
I have no time nor space to trace the historic aspects of this 
subject and show how, all down the ages, sin has acted as a 
divisive element not alone between man and God, but between 
man and man. Sin has shattered all right relationships and 
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there is necessity of reconciliation all along the line. Man’s 
highest interests all center in Christ in the sphere of moral fellow- 
ship and suffering. 

My desire in this section is to tell once more, succinctly, the 
story which so many are telling today, of present menacing con- 
ditions, which all good men decry, in the midst of which some 
despair, and out beyond which many dare to hope. We have 
seen that for mankind life is a matter of personal relationships, 
and that only as they are adjusted to the noblest ethical ends is 
real equality and fellowship (and, therefore, real happiness) 
possible, since the ultimate sphere of equality and fellowship for 
man universally, is the moral world. In a society where all men 
respect their own honor, and love their fellows as themselves, 
the welfare of all is assured in an atmosphere of ideal moral 
fellowship. That, in terms of essentials, is the Utopia of which 
we dream, in which incidental details would naturally adjust 
themselves. 

The trouble with society today into which sin has entered is, 
fundamentally, that men do not follow their consciences. Hence 
self-distrust is born and with it comes inevitably distrust of 
others and that fear of them which casts out love. The more 
highly society is organized, the more necessary trust becomes, 
and the more subversive of happiness grows its dissolution. In 
primitive society men were comparatively self-dependent, and 
their relationships were few, however essential. In our day we 
must rely on the honesty of other men for our happiness and our 
health — for our very lives. A man is dependent on others for 
his safety as he travels on trains he did not construct, eats and 
drinks meals others have provided, and lives in homes builded by 
other hands. Do we find that with greater interdependence the 
feeling of responsibility has deepened on the one hand, and any 
evidence of trust has been justified on the other? Unfortunately, 
no, for with the added opportunity to serve has come an added 


opportunity to swerve—to be untrue. Human nature is at 
present selfish, and it is weak. Building a house, or a bridge, 
or a car for his own use solely, a man will proceed with care 
and economy. In building for another there is the temptation 
for the mason to do shoddy work and for the contractor to 
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charge exorbitant rates. “ Character is what a man is in the 
dark,” it has been said. Shall a man be true when no one will 
know of his falseness? Right here we begin to see the “ rift 
within the lute’ of an harmonious humanity. The more a man 
has, the greater is his advantage over his poorer brether. Money 
is potent in a humanity which is weak, and desifes it supremely. 
Money will purchase influence in the legislature, on the bench, 
in the police station, upon the impartiality of all of which the 
welfare of society is staked. For the poor man who has nothing 
and desires a loaf of bread and steals it, the jail yawns. For a 
rich man who has money and influence, and desires a certain 
franchise and steals it, success may wait with a crown of laurel. 

With the growing complexity of civilization and necessity 
of interdependence, the poor who have not, become increasingly 
dependent on the honesty of the rich who have. Granted that 
both parties are selfish and weak, and that the former is con- 
tinually deceiving the latter when it is possible and worth his 
while, the fact remains that to the latter belongs far the greater 
opportunity and incentive. Nothing but sheer villainy or egre- 
gious laziness would cause a mason to lay his bricks helter 
skelter, if he could do so without discovery. His best interests 
will obviously be subserved by honesty. But for the contractor 
there is the incentive of covetousness, and, provided there is an 
opportunity for graft with chances favoring immunity, even if 
discovered, honesty for him is not the best policy, humanly 
speaking. With greater wealth and position go greater and more 
subtle forms of temptation to dishonesty, which may simply 
mean an acquiescence in the dishonest ways of a morally pur- 
blind world. A rich man’s sins may be in perfect accord with 
the low ethical code of his neighbors in an atmosphere where 
his act is accepted and supported by a distorted public opinion, 
listlessly, and by his fellow-sinners, actively —their interests 
being jeopardized if his act attains disrepute. The breach is 
growing wider, is becoming for many on each side well-nigh 
impassable. It is ramifying out in all directions, in minor chasms. 
Wherever there is trust there is the opportunity of betrayal, and 
ere long a man may be found betraying his erstwhile companions 
and drawing still further into the isolation of sin. The man 
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who retains a “childlike” trust in his fellows is laughed at 
as ignorant of the ways of the world. The man who would 
do as he would be done by is told, with a shrug, that the 
golden rule of that good dreamer of Nazareth is, of course, not 
practicable in our twentieth century society. Because there is 
distrust everywhere, we are visited with a plethora of investigat- 
ing committees whose creation is, unfortunately, usually proved 
to have been justified. Although some strange anomalous flowers 
may be springing there, forming a fragrant covering, there is 
“muck” on all hands to be raked, and we know not whom 
another hour (and ambitious journalist) may bring forth into 
the light of aroused popular condemnation. 

As competition, with its evils, gives way to corporation control, 
with its different evils, the shifting of individual accountability 
grows more common, and excuses therefor more plausible. As the 
breach widens the men on the other side are seen less as individuals 
and more in the mass. Their individual wrongs are blurred and 
their total interests are disregarded. The manufacturer, who at 
some discomfort is teaching a Sunday-school class of little girls on 
Sundays, is hiring a hundred little children to labor in his factory 
on week days, thus warping, irremediably, their mental, physi- 
cal and moral development. The capitalist may be loved by 
his butler or his gardener for many kindnesses and for generous 
pay; but, ask how his “ hands” feel toward him? The response 
to selfish disregard of the interests of others is hatred on the 
part of those whose interests are disregarded, and the hatred 
is reciprocated. Labor is everywhere combining to fight en- 
trenched and tyrannical capital, and it becomes at once a question 
of which can gain a strangle hold on the other. On either side 
the individual is not even free to be fair if his side is unfair. 
The capitalist must observe the prices his fellow-capitalists ob- 
serve, the druggist must adulterate as do his fellow-druggists ; 
and on the other side the laborer must obey the walking delegate 
(who may be a potential traitor) and strike, no matter what 
agreements and sentiments of his own are violated — or he be- 
comes “a scab” and walks abroad in danger of insult, injury, 


or death. 
The situation is all but intolerable, and both sides are dis- 
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satisfied and are giving here and there indications of willingness 
to come together if they can but discover the modus operandi. 
From the moral point of view the situation I have pictured 
represents the issue of the broken relationship described in the 
first section. Men do not observe (because they cannot, or 
will not, or know it not) a true code of honor. Men invariably 
ascribe to others their own characters, and hence springs dis- 
trust and hatred. The chasm that stretched between man and 
God is paralleled between man and man, where fundamental 
human brotherhood is forgotten and minor surface inequalities 
are emphasized. 
IV 
MORAL SUFFERING FOR SOCIAL REDEMPTION 

We have witnessed the breach between man and God, thwart- 
ing the original purpose of perfect moral fellowship; and we 
have seen how Jesus drew that breach together so that fellow- 
ship again became possible, by suffering as God in His sorrow for 
man’s sin, and by suffering as man amid his many sorrows — 
the fruits of his sin. He knew both sides, He felt both sides, 
and in His own person made atonement and achieved reconcilia- 
tion, at a cost which we cannot wholly know. We have beheld 
the breach between man and man, widening with the years and 
destroying the possibility of moral (the only real) fellowship. 
How shall that chasm be bridged, is our question. “ By Christ 
and His atonement,” is the (orthodox) reply. But that is not 
all, for Christ chooses to work in the world today through His 
disciples, and even as, alone, He made reconciliation between God 
and man, so it is for His Spirit, active in the Christian church 
and in individual Christians, to reconcile man to his brother man, 
ameliorate the sin-brought sorrows of the world and adjust it 
into harmony with the principles Jesus enunciated when upon 
the earth. It is for us by our sufferings in behalf of the world 
to fill up on our part that which is lacking of the sufferings of 
Christ; and which will be lacking till the last wrong upon earth 
is righted. The first aim of the church must ever be to unite 
men organically with God’s Holy Spirit in right individual re- 
lationship. The second aim must be to unite them fraternally 
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. 
with their fellow men in right social relationship. I cannot credit 
the man who claims Christ has redeemed him, who yet is not 
busy redeeming his fellows and redeeming society through the 
power of Christ’s Spirit in his own life. Thus are the sufferings 
of Christ filled up and made effective for, and by, each suc- 
ceeding generation of men. 

In the remaining pages of this paper there are two questions 
demanding to be answered. (1) Granted the primary acceptance 
of reconciliation with God in Christ, what further does moral 
reconciliation of one’s fellows involve? (2) Who are to lead 
in this work of man’s reconciliation to man, the renewal of moral 
fellowship, in which society’s redemption consists ? 

(1) The saviour of society today must know men, as Jesus 
did. He must know them not superficially but fundamentally. 
He must have a passion for gaining other men’s points of view. 
He must be like the good grey poet of our land, who rode with 
teamsters on their loads, chatted with policemen on their beats, 
played with little children, and suffered with wounded soldiers 
on their cots. No wonder Walt Whitman could write of Christ, 
scarce realizing perhaps the full bearing of the words: 

“Then the mechanics take Him for a mechanic, 

And the soldiers suppose Him to be a soldier, and the sailors 
that He has followed the sea; 

The authors take Him for an author, and the artists for an 
artist, and the laborers perceive that He would labor with 
them and love them; 

No matter what the work is that He is the one to follow it, or 
has followed it; 

No matter what the nation that He finds brothers and sisters 
there. 

The English believe that He comes from their English stock, 

A Jew to the Jew He seems, a Russ to the Russ, usual, near, 
removed from none, 

A gentleman of his perfect blood acknowledges His perfect blood. 

The insulter, the angry person, the beggar, see themselves in 
the ways of Him, He strangely transmutes them. 

They are not vile any more; they hardly know themselves they 
are so grown.” 


Such as that was the universality of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of Jesus. He knew what was in all men and could be 
limited by no unappreciated point of view; therefore He saw 
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life whole, and His principles, founded upon that knowledge, 
cannot and can never be overthrown. Why are there such 
varieties of panaceas put forth by good and honest men who do 
or who do not favor the existing order? Because each is colored 
and narrowed in his convictions by his own point of view or that 
of his class. The labor unionist has not appreciated the view- 
point of the capitalist, nor the capitalist of the labor unionist. 

The more universal, and hence the more Christ-like a man 
becomes, the more qualified and certain he will be to rule and to 
suffer. History in the large and in the little justifies this state- 
ment. The man who sees deep down into and all around and 
therefore truly weighs every individual and every problem (the 
motives of the one and the elements of the other) is the man 
who slowly forges to the front, through his recognized freedom 
from partisan spirit, his inveterate justice, his insight into the 
total community need as against the desires of certain acquisi- 
tive individuals. Evil men will hate him, but all will respect 
him. He is saving men from their selfish selves —as they feel 
and fear themselves reflected in others; and under him all are 
sure of justice rather than fickle favors. And he is doomed 
increasingly to suffer as he imposes justice and administers af- 
fairs in the light of the total good, bridging breaches on every 
hand. Knowledge of God means knowledge of men, power from 
God means power among men, and fellowship with Christ’s 
sufferings means fellowship with men through suffering. Again 
and again we are brought to face the same potent truth of the 
fellowship of moral suffering, born not of the stones and the 
nails, not of the contumely and scorn of the wicked and the apathy 
or amusement of the “ unco guid,” but of the burdens of sorrow 
carried and the sins vicariously abhorred. By suffering for us 
and with us Christ redeems us that we, by suffering for and with 
our fellowmen, may redeem them in all their relationships by 
His Spirit working in us. The righting of men’s sins and of 
their wrongs is by the same road of moral suffering. To men 
who are known thus to stand fast in the truth, all instinctively 
turn to have their wrongs, real or fancied, adjudicated. Signifi- 
cant indeed was the fact that out of the wreck and ruin of a 
bitter industrial war in Cleveland, precipitated by the street rail- 
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way strike, when at last a universal demand came for arbitra- 
tion, each side, unknown to the other, made request of the same 
man to act for it as arbitrator. That man was the late Glen K. 
Shurtleff, Secretary of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A., one who had 
learned that there is 


“No glory but in bearing shame, 
Nor justice but in taking blame.” 


Truly was it said of him: “It was just because he could and 
did feel deeply, and therefore could see into the real wrongs 
from which men suffer, that so many resorted to him for de- 
cision.” Into that incident and the incisive comment we have 
added, may be telescoped the whole thought of this paper. The 
redeemer of individuals and of society, the righter of men’s sins 
and of their wrongs is not the one who, in his study, spins fine 
theories and writes specious books about what men need, or 
ought to need, and paints Utopias which a perfected humanity 
would enjoy. No man can tell today what El Dorado will be 
like when we reach it. We shall attain to it step by step as men 
are regenerated, and as then they (the true redeemers) set about 
regenerating their brothers and society, fully, by the Spirit of 
Jesus. In this principle of moral suffering there is both a lamp 
to light and a fulcrum to lift. There comes a knowledge of 
what regeneration is needed, and there comes a power to regener- 
ate others in bringing Jesus Christ into the world of the individual 
and of society today with all the insight and the power which 
were manifested by Him in Galilee, nineteen hundred years ago. 

(2) Our second question was: Who are to lead in this work? 
We reply emphatically, the Christian ministry, by virtue of the 
position which it occupies in society. The minister of God is 
preeminently, what the saviour of society today must be — in the 
world, but not of it. He is moving among men and is one with 
them, touching their lives at the critical moments, bearing their 
sorrows and sharing their joys and abhorring their sins. Yet 
is He not one of them, but rather stands distant enough from 
the dust and roar of life’s battle to see “the angel in the sun,” 
the God-like destiny of a regenerate race, and to hear the still 
small voice of the Spirit distinguishing for him between good 
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and evil. He has gained, ideally, the point of view and a knowl- 
edge of the needs of men of all classes, rather than of any one 
class; and he has likewise the point of view of the Eternal, ena- 
bling him to see and to sift all the needs of each individual in any 
class. The minister and the church are parts of the present 
social order, and have something at stake in it, but less than 
any other class or institution. For the capitalist to oppose at any 
mooted point the system which provides him his livelihood, or 
for the laboring man to champion in any essential feature the 
system which is robbing him and his family of a fair chance of 
life and happiness, is rare. The perspective of each is warped 
and the view-point peculiar. On the other hand, the very ratson 
d'etre of the minister is by all acknowledged to be ministering 
to men the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The strange thing is, that 
for so long, and in so many minds, but one side of that Gospel 
has been accented in the homeland, whereas on the foreign field 
the missionary unhesitatingly engages in his two-fold labor — 
ridding souls of their sins and ridding society of its evils. The 
minister in Christian lands must realize the ranges and reaches 
of his Gospel, through the whole individual and the whole of 
human life. He must absorb all points of view at whatever cost. 
He must not only attend the business men’s banquets, but the 
labor mass meetings, and the street socialist gatherings. He must 
find the common moral ground on which they all meet and bring 
them together there, painfully clearing away whatever obstacles 
there may be to such at-one-ment. 

There is one thing more to be said of the minister’s oppor- 
tunity today. In the light of the conditions touched upon in 
my second section, we realize that not all the sinners today are 
lurking in the alleyways or languishing in the jails. They are 
facing us in the pews of our churches. Here is danger of the 
gravest breach of all between the masses and the church, when 
the latter seems to the former to be harboring criminals, men 
who have robbed them of happiness, and health, and home, they 
believe, and who yet are posing as examples of the Christian 
religion. For those smug pharisees the note of individual evan- 
gelism is the social note, and for its own sake, to maintain its 
position of mediatorship in the world, the church must be purged 
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of them. The naked truth, preached wisely but fearlessly from 
our pulpits, will either drive out or redeem these men; and then 
the church can set out unhampered upon its mission of trans- 
forming human society into the Kingdom of God on earth. The 
prophets of every age, who have mightily moved men Godward, 
have preached this full and virile gospel, and it is for prophets 
such as they that all times are calling with ceaseless interation. 
With them before all others, under God, the hope of the world’s 
redemption rests. 


Howarp ARNOLD WALTER. 





Abraham Lincoln 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—AN INTERPRETATION. 


“Mr. President: and Gentlemen of the Senate of the State 
of New Jersey: * May I be pardoned if, upon this occasion, I 
mention that away back in my childhood, the earliest days of 
my being able to read, I got hold of a small book . .. 
Weems’ “ Life of Washington.” I remember all the accounts 
there given of the battlefields and struggles for liberties of 
the country . . . I recollect thinking then, boy even though 
I was, that there must have been something more than common 
that these men struggled for. I am exceedingly anxious that 
that thing — that something even more than national independ- 
ence; that something that held out a great promise to all the 
people of the world to all time to come—I am exceedingly 
anxious that this Union, the Constitution, and the liberties of 
the people shall be perpetuated in accordance with the original 
idea for which that struggle was made, and I shall be most happy 
indeed if I shall be a humble instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty, and of this, His most chosen people, for perpetuating 
the object of that great struggle.” 

There spoke the child of nature, the unschooled lad of the 
primeval gazing longingly for the first time down the great 
avenue of human quest and hope, the honest toiler, the soldier, 


the eager, searching, pondering student, the lawyer, the legislator, 


the trained reasoner and finished scholar in nature, history, law 
and government, the foremost statesman of the age, a moral king. 

Could we but feel as in his blood all the essence of human life 
distilled! Could we but see as from his summit of vision the 
purpose and meaning of the past, and the vast hope of the future! 
There was lofty conception, profound intuition, a unifying range 
of sense and vision that comprehended the story of man from the 
cradle of the race to the “ great promise to all the people of the 





* From Lincoln’s address at Trenton Feb. 21, 1861. 
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world, to all time to come.” The meaning of the past lay solvent 
in his mind. The future was before him. He stood for “ the 
last hope of earth,” for “ millions yet to be.” In his grasp of 
universal meanings, purposes and ends, he was above time, akin 
to eternity, immortal. 

Could we comprehend the meaning of the past, the hope of 
the future, we might see, in the dawn of history, the early guard- 
ians of our human hope, departing from the over-crowded an- 
cestral home-land, bearing the seeds and elements of future 
civilization, pressed onward to the plains of Western Asia, to the 
Land of Promise, to the Valley of the Nile, and onward to the 
Graeco-Roman World, or over the Asian wastes beyond the 
great rivers and mountains of the vague northern confines, where 
the unawakened hosts of primitive freemen grew; through all 
their migrations and habitations, dramatic crises, tragic victories, 
transforming campaigns, the rise and fall of kingdoms and em- 
pires, there runs the epic of freedom. 

Within the Caucasian race, modern civilization arises from 
the blending of three historic elements, the Hebrew, the Graeco- 
Roman, and the Teutonic. The Land of Promise was the high- 
way and meeting place of the great nations of antiquity. True 
to the eternal covenant, into the Chosen Race was poured all 
the lasting wealth of the Ancient East, and her genius was 
crowned with the living essence of the highest good. But at 
what a cost was born the blessing to the nations! Her dis- 
integrating masses were scattered and lost in the oblivion of 
bondage, her rights were forfeited, and her unfaithful remnant 
rejected the Prince of Peace. Across the sea, Greece had attained 
the heights in her realm, but the loftiest reach of her mind was 
a confession of inability to navigate the sea of life alone without 
some guide sent from God. Rome arose as the organizer, the 
law-giver, the conqueror and the temporal unifier. Into the cof- 
fers of her temples were gathered the hoarded spoils of the ages. 
But her ancient gods had departed and with them her youth, 
moral integrity, and power of growth. Her whole being was 
intoxicated with martial power, her eyes blinded by the blood 
of battles, her ears deafened by the din of the gory amphitheatre, 
all her senses deadened with an insane profusion of licentious 
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luxury. Her soul was sick of the rhetorical philosophy, cynical 
sophistry and servile sorcery of degenerate impostors. After 
exhausting all the ways of flesh, she had turned away, hopelessly 
wrecked and gloomily despondent, from the Old World’s almost 
unconscious quest, “ Oh that I knew where I might find Him.” 
Rome could not sense, could not hear or see when the answer 
to the quest of all the ages came to men —the Way, the Truth 
and the Light. But a vast, dumb hunger and thirst was calling, 
waiting for the messengers of the new freedom. 

With living need, power of assimilation, capacity for growth, 
moral integrity and eager enthusiasm the primitive hosts of free- 
men flooded the dying empire. At the meeting of these mighty 
torrents, the abyss of destruction seemed to yawn in one vast 
whirlpool to oblivion. But the elements had found their own. 
3eyond the mingling a mighty stream flowed westward. And the 
troubled world took hope. 

When, lo! in the remote Eastern deserts a great wave is 
seen, rising, spreading, deluging, blotting out the ancient nations. 
“The Crescent, lying in a vast semicircle upon the northern 
shore of Africa, and the curving coast of Asia, with one horn 
touching the Bosphorus and the other Gibraltar, seemed about 
to round to the full and overspread all Europe.” In the East 
the aged Graeco-Roman Power, in a last heroic stand, fulfilled 
its mission. In the West, the future guardians of freedom, unified 
in knightly honor by the bonds of their sacred charge, rolled 
back the bloody, frenzied tide. 

The commonwealth of humanity delivered from foes without 
gave promise of large progress within. Led by the great Teu- 
tonic knight, a warrior, reformer, educator, statesman, church- 
man, the vision of Israel seemed about to dawn. But the free, 
plastic, unschooled Teutons flowed into the deserted molds of 
the ancient world. Aristocracies, monarchies and empires were 
cast. The Church, deserting her true mission, and corporating 
in the form of the Roman Empire, assumed the ambition to 
become the temporal ruler of the world. The Papacy and the 
Empire combined to shackle freedom. The perverted turmoil 
and the ominous gloom of the Dark Ages were the inevitable 
result. 
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The Norman and Saxon freemen combine against a tyrant 
king, and seal Magna Charta, that sacred pledge of the ancient 
English civil rights — life, liberty and property. In Germany 
an honest, intelligent monk is driven to the proclamation and 
demand for spiritual freedom. And the doom of the Dark Ages 
breaks in the storm of inquisition, rebellion and revolution. 

Far over the seas, on the western horizon, away from greed 
and strife, a new continent of generous peace and plenty beckoned. 
On this last mountain of hope, the ark of freedom, bearing the 
lasting wealth, the selected fruit of the ages, sought a peaceful 
resting place. The seeds of liberty were sown in the new land. 
They took deep root and spread over the vast environs of the 
new home of freedom. A nation of freemen grew. 

From the earliest records of the sacred Epic of Freedom 
the latest guardians drew the form of their first government. 
To insure “the right use of their liberty,” the Pilgrim Fathers 
“solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and one of 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civill 
body politick, for our better ordering and preservation and fur- 
therance of the ends aforesaid.” There were freemen drawn 
together for one great end, united in soul and purpose, sealing 
their bonds in mutual faith and faithfulness with mutual promises, 
and with no authority for enforcement, save that inherent in the 
true faithful nature of each—a form from the mold of the 
Eternal Covenant. Into this form the Colonies grew toward 
union — the Connecticut Constitution, the New England Con- 
federacy, the Continental Congress. The spirit of freedom had 
found her own, and already the outlines of her embryo form 
were appearing. 

Beautiful and splendid was her growth. But the eyes of a 
greedy, licentious and brutal king fell upon her. A long train 
of abuses of the fundamental human rights followed. Petitions, 
protests, declarations and appeals were in vain. Government 
under a despotic king had become destructive of the ends for 
which governments are instituted. ‘The laws of nature and 
of nature’s God” entitled the Fathers of the Country to dissolve 
the bond and to institute a new government deriving its just 
powers from the consent of the governed. These “ self evident 
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truths ” and “unalienable rights”’ were the foundations of the 


“ec 


Declaration of Independence, “ and for the support of this Decla- 
ration with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, and 
our sacred Honor.” Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill — 
Yorktown, the blood of the Revolution was the price of these 
rights. 

In the fulness of time the Child of the Ages was born into 
the family of nations. Conceived of Christian parentage in the 


ark of civil and religious freedom, she embodied in her being the 


best elements of the world. The altars of freedom again were 
raised, that her worship might be in spirit and in truth. From 
all that was good she drew her form and nourishment. 

The Fathers of the Country, true to the mutual pledge of 
their lives, fortunes and honor, had supported the Declaration 
through to Independence. Life, Liberty and Property were theirs. 
How should thirteen colonies live together to preserve and per- 
petuate that for which they had paid so dearly? From the very 
nature of man, harmonious relations could not survive in anarchy. 
Laws must be enunciated and a government instituted. As free- 
men, what voluntary relations, what form of association should 
they assume? 

The wrecks of the ages were their warning. From all the 
wisdom and experience of past human life they might select. 
From the wisdom of the Ancient East, from the treasured wealth 
of the Hebrews, from Greece, from the Jurisprudence of Rome, 
the Medieval Municipalities, the Teutonic representative sys- 
tems, the experience and social forms of England and her colonies 
—from the decree and act of God creating all men free and 
equal, to their own patriotic hearts that beat in response to God’s 
purpose, they drew their philosophy of life, their system of 
national ethics, the vital principles of their government. Back 
to the very fountain heads of nature, and of personal relations, 
they went, that their way might be true. Then we see them 
following as if by Divine guidance, that path which primitive 
man, seeking his way through social relations in the morning 
of history, discovered and blazed through the vast realm of 
religion, ethics and jurisprudence. It was followed by the an- 
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cient Chaldzans, Babylonians and Semites, the great way of the 
Hebrews, extended to Greece, perfected in her commiunication 
with all the world by Rome. It has become the great, broad, 
fixed highway of civilized humanity, the fundamental principle 
of civil law, from the silent understanding involved in the pur- 
chase of a loaf of bread, to the Law of Nations; from the May- 
flower Compact, to the Constitution of the United States; from 
the marriage vows, to the Covenant between God and Abraham. 
Naturally, historically, the covenant relation appears as that in- 
herent principle in the nature and inevitable life association of 
free persons, through which they may realize perfect relations 
in their God-given environment. 

Delicate, sacred as a marriage of love, truth, faith, love were 
required of the persons in a perfect covenant relation. Falseness, 
faithlessness, greed, bore the doom of mutual suffering and alien- 
ation, or else voluntary sharing in the doomed suffering from 
evil, by the true and faithful one who would not break the 
covenant. The story of the Eternal Covenant, the sin, the suffer- 
ing, the price of blood, they knew. And yet solemnly, coura- 
geously, naturally, almost inevitably, for the spirit of freedom 
had already manifested the form she would assume, that sacred 
covenant relation is entered when “the People of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice 

and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” A nation of freemen had found a 
perfect form of government. 

But with the seeds of liberty in the land, the enemy had sown 
tares. The greed, the curse that had confounded the Old World, 
had followed to the New. “ This trade of importing slaves is 
dark gloominess hanging over the land,” wrote a Quaker in 1745. 
The Virginia Legislature appealed to the King in 1771: “ This 
trade in slaves is of great inhumanity . . . opposed to our 
security and happiness . . . a danger to our very existence.” 
“ The laws of Impartial Providence may avenge our injustice upon 
our posterity,’ wrote Mason to the Virginia Legislature. Wash- 
ington liberated his slaves. Jefferson branded the slave trade as 
piracy, and fixed in the Declaration of Independence, that all men 
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are created equal, with an unalienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

But the subtle foes of freedom forced into the Constitution, 
provisions for the legal rights of slavery. One great demand in 
a covenant relation, in the Kingdom of God, is service — service, 
not slavery. 

From the days when the Cimbri and the Teutons, retreating 
before the murderous Mongol hordes, appealed to Rome for 
lands, animally, bodily, almost unconsciously at first, the Teu- 
tonic race has lived the demand for the fundamental rights of 
life, liberty, and property — life, God-given, liberty, God-pur- 
posed, property, an environment in which to maintain life and 


realize liberty. 

In slavery the rights of life, liberty, and property were per- 
verted and antagonized. Life, through the destruction of liberty, 
became property. Morally, naturally, logically, historically and 
legally slavery was an anomaly, a self contradiction. Right and 
wrong are “two principles that have stood face to face from 


the beginning of time, and will ever continue to struggle. No 
man can say that you have a right to do wrong.” Magna Charta, 
the Mayflower Compact, the New England Confederacy, the 
Declaration of Rights, the Declaration of Independence are 
records of the struggle for freedom. Slavery is a violation of 
the fundamental principles of all civil law, and logically can have 
no legal rights. The Fathers of the Country knew that slavery 
was wrong, but they yielded in a critical hour for the sake of 
harmony. They did not know that right could not compromise 
with wrong. Great principles were set in battle array by men, 
and men must pay the cost. 

The men of the Revolution passed away. A new generation 
came on. Their hearts were perverted by greed, and their eyes 
were blinded by the lustre of gold. Slavery was seen “through 
the thick coating of two billions of dollars.” Slavery is a bless- 
ing ordained of God, they said. Their logic, their philosophy, 
their theology, followed to serve in weiding the bonds of the 
slave. Liberty — Equality — Democracy — Slavery. Was it only 
an error, inconsistent, self-contradictory? Slavery was the lie 
of the nation. The house was divided against itself. In the 
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halls of the new home of freedom sounds of strife arose, brothers 
exchanging angry speech across the family board, whispering, 
plotting, trouble, doom in all the chambers. There was no peace. 
Compromise failed. The house was divided against itself by the 
inherent evil of slavery. 

The Lincolns were of the family. From England, to Massa- 
chusetts, to Pennsylvania, to Virginia they came, and then west- 
ward ; living, experiencing, absorbing, embodying it all. Thank- 
ful would we be for a picture of the mother who gave us Lincoln. 
But she passes on; and we see a tall awkward lad sitting alone 
on a mother’s grave in the great western wilderness, as the 
gloom of the first dark night comes down—and the empty, 
lonely days that followed when that sad, far-away look stole 
into his eyes. She of whom he said: “All that I am, or hope 


.” 


to be, | owe to my Angel Mother,” gone so early, and he alone, 
‘gazing down the great avenue of human quest and hope.” 
Again we see him drifting down the great river that flows south- 
ward, where a race toils in bondage; at an auction where dark- 
skinned human beings are sold and led away in chains; always 
searching, pondering, vowing, struggling upward. Then the 
echoes of a bloody struggle from the western plains, and the 
faint rumblings of a coming eruption trouble the whole atmo- 
sphere. 

A world mission called to the unfathomed depths of that un- 
found potential life. The appeal of humanity for its funda- 
mental rights is urgent. Duty becomes a passion. All the 
authority of God’s purpose, sleeping in the hearts of freemen, 
gives power. 

But the elements had been mingled. And their operation 
according to the ordained laws of the universe could not be 
stayed. The whole atmosphere was charged, the winds were 
rising, the clouds and the storm were gathering. A strong hand, 
a clear eye, a true heart was needed at the helm. From all the 
people he was chosen. Then the storm broke and the warring 
waves swept the ship of state for many days and many nights. 
Shaken to her very keel, dismantled, the vessel, strong and true, 
rode safely through the storm, and “on the bridge, . . . the 
Captain . . . Dead.” 
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What does it mean? 

The life of freedom was again in the balance. From the 
cradle of the race she had gone the rounds of the Continents, 
standing, battling all foes without, true to her principles and her 
honor, but betrayed within; and driven onward, ever onward, by 
the greed of men. To the last virgin land she had retreated, 
there to cleanse and recuperate her powers to roll back the tide, 
and on to the peaceful possession of the world. The sons of 
liberty rallied to her standard, fought and died in her defense, 
and vowed their lives and honor to her service. But her ancient 
enemy, defeated in the open, followed, in the guise of a friend, 
to strike her heart. 

He unmasked the foe, drove him to the open, defined the issue, 
and captained the conflict. The perversion of law, in violation 
of the true relation of the fundamental human rights, which 
created property in life through the destruction of liberty was 
uprooted from the national government. The Constitution and 
laws of the United States were restored to their integrity and 
their true mission of establishing justice and securing the bless- 
ings of liberty to mankind. 

But freedom cost. The fundamental principles, the honor, 
the integrity of the Union cost. The evil of slavery cost money, 
and it cost blood. Sumter — Bull Run, where raw volunteers 
skirmished and retreated; Gettysburg, where trained veterans 


grappled and stayed — twenty-three thousand of the Blue fallen, 
twenty thousand gf the Gray —Vicksburg — Chattanooga. They 
fought on the mountain tops above the clouds, down in the 


savannahs, from Atlanta to the sea, and on the sea the fleets 
of iron. They struggled in the wilderness; around Petersburg 
and Richmond, then Appomatox. The land was drenched, the 
rivers ran red, the seas were darkened with blood. 

The South was ravaged with fire and sword; the property 
loss inestimable. Three hundred thousand of her sons were dead. 

The North had spent thirty-four hundred million dollars. 
Three hundred and sixty thousand of her sons were dead. 

Great principles had been set in battle array by men, and 
men had paid the cost. Two million six hundred thousand men 
they marshaled. Six hundred and sixty thousand men were dead. 
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Independence cost. The Union cost. Freedom cost. It cost 
blood, and ever will. ‘There must have been something more 
than common that those men struggled for . . . something 
that held out a great promise to all the people of all the world 
for all time to come.” 

Through it all he rises, over all he towers, the master spirit of 
the age. In him we understand our history, our purpose, our 
hope; and, in his death, our mission. A Captain serving the 
King of Freedom, “a humble instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty and of this, His most Chosen People ”— Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Eric REECE ALLEN. 
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A PULPIT PERSONALITY—LYMAN BEECHER 


As we study the lives of those men whom down through the 
ages God has used to transmit the message of eternal life, we can- 
not fail to be impressed with the varied types of personality 
through which He works. It is the task of one man to explain the 
scriptures and what he has seen and heard, and we have a Paul; 
of another to boldly flame against the corruption and infidelity of 
his times, and we have a Chrysostom. One man feels he is 
anointed to preach the Gospel to the poor, and a saintly life is 
preserved in the memory of time in a St. Francis. The service of 
one man is passive, mystic, contemplative of the Eternal, and 
we have an Augustine; of another, aggressive, boldly assertive, 
aflame with enthusiasm, and we have a Luther; of still another, 
scholarly, analytical, persuasive, and we have a Bossuet and a 
Wesley. 

These are Old World men but not Old World types. These 
are characteristics which, alone or blended, in part or in the 
whole, are to be found in all the great personalities of the pulpit 
since the name of God was first written in the hearts of men. 

Charmed with the story of such lives it was with a sense of 
exultation that I felt the pulse of a personality of our own nation 
and even of our section of the country. Lyman Beecher will be 
remembered as the greatest preacher in one of the most critical 
periods of our peculiar religious history, as a man who impressed 
the stamp of righteousness on the conscience of his day, and so 
imbued his children with the spirit of God as to leave to posterity 
the most famous family in Christian service in the annals of 
America. As with all men of a distinctly reconstructive or form- 
ative period, Beecher was partly the product of the times, the 
verbal expression of a widely diffused thought, and partly a 
“man sent by God” to foster that thought and defend it as 
his own. He was a man of unusually diverse talents. Let us 
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watch him as with perfect skill and cool precision he constructs 
a lawyer-like argument which assails the bulwarks of Unitar- 
ianism, or as, upon the platform or in private, with tender accents 
and eyes often suffused with tears, he tells of the redeeming love 
of Christ and works upon the hearts of men. Only the crucible of 
the Almighty could have fused characteristics so different into a 
personality so positive. 

Dr. Beecher’s life extended over the whole momentous period 
between the two great American wars. Born in 1775, the blood 
of “the Spirit of 76” may be said to have flowed through his 
veins, while his last low pulse-beat scarcely prevented his aged 
ear from hearing the echo of the Proclamation of ‘63. He thus 
came into an age which displayed as much the passions and the 
achievements of men as any age has ever done. His father was 
a poor man, a blacksmith of New Haven. His mother died while 
he was a baby and he was brought up by an uncle, a farmer. 
It was while doing a disagreeable piece of work in an unsatis- 
factory manner on his uncle’s farm that at the latter’s sugges- 
tion, he resolved to obtain an education. His father agreed with 
his plan and he went to New Haven. Here he studied with 
various teachers and in 1793, at the age of eighteen, entered 
Yale College. The college at that time was very small, the 
equipment poor, instruction worse, and moral tone worst. The 
students were largely atheists. It was at the beginning of 
Beecher’s third year that Dr. Dwight became president of the 
college. The latter was the leader of the revival spirit on this 
side of the Atlantic. He was a good logician and rhetorician. 
Within a year he had answered all the students’ questions in 
religious matters, cleaned up the atheistic spirit, and substituted 
a distinctly religious tone. Young Beecher was tremendously 
impressed by the man, and, encouraged by him, finally formed 
the idea that he should go into the ministry. He had never 
had any very deep religious convictions, and had felt that the 
natural qualities of his mind could be used to best advantage in 
the law. Yet in answer to what I should term the blind call 
of God, he decided to preach. After he had made this decision, 
he was unable to go forward with the zeal and enthusiasm 
which he desired because he felt his own unworthiness, and, in 
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fact, doubted his own salvation. His life-long conviction was 
that “it is true that a deep, genuine work of the Holy Spirit, in 
revealing to the soul its guilt and lost condition, is and ever 
must be painful.”” So that even after he had begun his student 
preaching he was constantly in despair because of the hardness 
of his heart toward God, and we find a vivid portrayal of that 
feeling in his love-letters to the woman who was afterwards to 
become his wife. His equal solicitude for her eternal welfare, 
as evidenced, too, in these letters, brings a smile to our faces, 
as we mark their contrast with the commonly accepted idea of 
what such letters should be; but they serve to illustrate the 
earnestness with which Beecher sought to place all things right 
with God. 

His first call came from East Hampton on Long Island. By 
this time he had found his peace and entered into his work with 
earnestness and zeal. He himself says of this time that he was 
“vehement and impulsive,” that he “tore a passion to tatters,” 
and in his autobiography quotes from Niles, a student friend, 
that he was too vehement and flowery and metaphorical. How- 
ever that may be, he knew how to make an application of his 
sermons and bring the truth home to his people. His work was 
blessed in East Hampton and he made many conversions. 
Almost at the first of his ministry here we learn that eighty were 
converted and fifty joined the church, while later on a hundred 
were converted, stirred to action by his sermons on “ Election ” 
and the “ Government of God Desirable.” A hasty survey of 
this latter sermon reveals its power as an appeal to the reason. 
Beecher puts his subject into the form of a proposition which 
he proceeds to analyze and prove in a lawyer-like way. Yet 
through it all there is that figurative style of language so char- 
acteristic of him, that easy manner of saying something in a 
pleasing way without stepping aside for the mere purpose of 
emploving a beautiful figure, which may well be the envy of us 
unimaginative souls. These sermons found a wider circle than 
his immediate parish, for he preached them in New York and 
“The Government of God Desirable” he had printed. At the 
end of five years his reputation had grown enough to secure 
for him a call from Litchfield, Connecticut. Early in his ministry 
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at East Hampton he had married, and with a growing family 
he found his salary of four hundred dollars a year inadequate, 
so that he accepted the new call and transferred his work to a 
wider and more important field. 

At Litchfield he came in touch with men of education who 
were able to appreciate his intellect and logic. Litchfield was 
at that time noted for its able lawyers, doctors, and teachers. 
Young men from various parts of the country and occasionally 
from the Old World flocked here to be taught of such men as 
Judge Gould and Judge Reeve. This was the kind of a con- 
gregation for Beecher, and noble and scholarly were the thoughts 
that flowed from his pen and heart. Yet I would not have you 
think that he sacrificed to literature and the love of the esthetic 
the nobler sentiments of the soul. Dearer to him was the ap- 
proval of God than the admiration of men, yet he won the 
commendation of both. He preached revival to a congregation 
which hated revivals, which had been reported to have “ voted 
Christ out of their borders,” he prophesied and he prayed for 
revival, and it came. The humblest and the proudest of his 
congregation heard through him the voice of the Almighty, and 
hearing gave heed. He was always careful not to arouse a 
religious excitement which would bring on a reaction, so that 
his revival work was spread over the whole sixteen years of his 
pastorate and gave to the church a healthful, steady growth. 
While here Beecher became interested in temperance, and it 
was in 1812 that at a General Assembly, as chairman of a 
committee, he drew up a report which he claimed in his auto- 
biography was the most important paper he ever wrote. In 
this report he rehearsed the evils of prevailing intemperance and 
made some practical suggestions for working against them. We 
can all recall from our general knowledge of history how com- 
mon was the use of liquor in those days. The autobiography 
gives us as an illustration an account of a minister’s ordination 
which Beecher attended. “And the sideboard, with the spilling 
of water, and sugar, and liquor, looked and smelled like the bar 
of a very active grog-shop. None of the Consociation were 
drunk; but that there was not at times a considerable amount 
of exhilaration, I cannot affirm.” The Assembly followed 
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3eecher’s suggestions with far reaching results for good. ‘“ This 
report stands among the earliest documents of the great Tem- 
perance Reformation,” and deserves study by any one interested 


in the subject and its history. 

3eecher’s reputation was now widely extended and he was 
everywhere regarded as a man of unusual depth and power. 
He was often called upon to visit other places on special occa- 
sions and had flattering invitations to fill other pulpits. It was 
of interest to me to find an account of a visit to Hartford at 
this time to help in revival work here. During these years at 
Litchfield he preached often nine times a week and frequently 
assisted neighboring churches in revival work. His desire was 
to pass his life in this particular field, and doubtless he would 
have done so but for the need of a larger salary to support 
his family. Some of his children were at school and college 
and required more assistance than could be afforded by so 
meager a salary. So in 1826 he accepted the pastorate in Han- 
over Street Church in Boston. 

There was more than one reason for his being called to this 
church. He was well known as a revivalist. He was able and 
willing as an orthodox Presbyterian to take up the defense of 
Calvinism against the movement of the Unitarians. He was in 
the prime of life, a man well seasoned in thought, and willing 
if necessary to oppose a heresy which “was from the first as 
a fire in his veins.” 

When he first began to preach in his new church people 
flocked to listen to him, expecting to hear the thunder and the 
earthquake. They heard nothing of the sort. “I began with 
prudence,” says Beecher, “ because a minister, however well 
known at home, and however wise and successful he has been, 
has to make himself a character anew, and find out what 
material is around him. . . . I made no attack on Unitarians, 
I carried the state of revival feeling I had had at Litchfield for 
years.” It warms the soul to read Beecher’s own account of 
these times and all should do so who are interested in revival 
methods. “ Fifteen the first week at the inquiry meeting, 
twenty the second, thirty-five the third, and the fourth time 
three hundred.”” People from all classes and walks in life came 
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to him for help. He was able with equal ease to give words of 
comfort which soothed the despondent, or arguments which 
settled the doubts of the skeptic. ‘When the two gentlemen 
came on to see me, I fook them into my inquiry room. There 
was great variety of cases. Language of simplicity came along, 
and they’d see me talking way down in language fit for children, 
and then, the next moment, rise into clear, strong, philosophical 
language. And then the language of free agency and ability 
came along, and then they told me afterward, they thought I 
was going to be a— what d’ye call it? — Arminian, and they’d 
stick up their ears. I made something of free agency — more 
than a Calvinist would do usually and brought folks up to do 
what they were able to. But next minute came along the plea 
of morality and self-dependence, and I took them by the nape 
of the neck and twisted their neck off. So they saw that I had 
my replies according to the nature of the subject, and in the 
course of the evening heard me touch on seven or eight or more 
different states of mind.” 

Beecher’s notable work here was the defense of Calvinism in 
its struggle against Unitarianism. The Unitarian Church had 
in its membership all of the educated and literary men of the 
community. Calvinism was a despised sect. Nearly all the 
pulpits of fashion were filled by Unitarian preachers. “ All the 
trustees and professors of Harvard College were Unitarians. 
Old foundations, established by the Pilgrim Fathers . . . for 
teaching their own views . . . were seized upon for the 
support of opposing views. A fund for preaching an annual 
lecture on the Trinity was employed for preaching an attack 
upon it.” 

The Unitarians were not unaware of Beecher’s meetings. 
People began to leave their own church and go to them. Many 
were there converted. Others ridiculed Beecher and his work, 
forbade their wives and children to attend his meetings, and 
spent all their influence with the press, politics, and society, to 
injure the movement. So Beecher was gradually forced into a 
definite defense of Calvinism and we find him at work on a 
periodical, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Pilgrims.” Here the doctrines 
of his faith were carefully explained and the work of the 
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orthodox church recorded and forwarded. He entered into a 
discussion on Infant Salvation, showing that his opponents were 
wrong when they claimed that the Calvinists believed in dam- 
nation of such. He delivered and published a course of “ Lec- 
tures on Political Atheism.’ Let me quote from one of these 
lectures to give some indication of his vigor. After having 
given a list of the misjudgments commonly imputed to Cal- 
vinism, he says, “It is needless to say that falsehoods more 
absolute and entire were never stereotyped in the foundry of 
the Father of Lies, or with greatér industry worked off for 
gratuitous distribution from age to age.” 

There was fire in all his talk and the Unitarians quailed 
under it. The Presbyterians, on the other hand, hailed his sup- 
port with delight. Orthodox churches increased in prestige 
and power and exulted in the consciousness of a deliverer. I 


do not wish to leave the impression that Beecher’s natural in- 
clination lay along the line of polemics. Haywood, in his 
biography, speaks of Beecher’s belligerent tone in writings and 
addresses and says that “ nothing was too bitter for him to say 
against the offending sect”; that “he failed utterly to see that, 


with all their limitations, these people were at least honest.” 
My opinion is that Haywood is mistaken here and that Beecher 
took a very fair position under the circumstances. I think that 
if he could have done as he wished, he would have devoted little 
time to actual controversy and have been content to have kept 
on with revival work which was so dear to him. He was forced 
into the arena by the need of his times, because he was fitted 
to take up the work and he did it well. Unfortunately complete 
success was denied him; for at a time when all bid fair for a 
victory for Calvinism, a difficulty arose in their own ranks. In 
the effort to clearly define their doctrine they stated that “‘ God 
governs the universe by motive and not by force.” Many of 
them “did not come up to this position fair and square.” A 
controversy arose which occupied the attention of “The Spirit 
of the Pilgrims” to the exclusion of Unitarianism, and divided 
the friendly ranks. Involved in a new discussion, Beecher kept 
up the double struggle and brought into play his splendid powers 
of clear-headed argument, striving to unite his brethren, preserve 
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the unbroken crest of orthodoxy, and oppose all the attacks of 
Unitarianism. The differences which arose in the Presbyterian 
Church were never settled and were a part of the movement 
which resulted in the New School. Of this we shall speak later 
in another connection. 

Meanwhile Beecher was busy in other lines of work. The 
revivals were still going on, the inquiry room was still demand- 
ing his attention. Then, too, Beecher was interesting him- 
self in young men, and several societies for political and social 
betterment took form under his fostering care and achieved 
splendid results. Nor ought we longer to neglect to take a 
glimpse into his home life and see the great man as he was 
in his family at this time. His daughter, later Mrs. Stowe, 
writes charmingly of this life. Dr. Beecher was so busily occu- 
pied during the week that it was only of a Sunday night that 
he might be sure to be free from care. After the evening service 
he would return home and allow himself “to run down.” Out 
came his old fiddle and he would play a merry tune such as 
“Money Musk” and “Go to the Devil and Shake Yourself:” 
the children sang and even the little ones were allowed to stay 
up beyond the wonted hour and enjoy their father’s company. 
If the mother retired before the rest, Beecher, in his stocking- 
feet, could sometimes be persuaded to execute a double-shuffle 
as he used to do as a boy on the barn floor at corn huskings. 

Perfect freedom of speech was allowed in his household. If 
one of the children held a point of view different from his own, 
he encouraged him to defend it and would often give a hint of 
helpfulness to aid the feebler argument. Only in one particular 
was he severe; he would allow no one to use sophistical or false 
reasoning. The whole argument must be above board and 
legitimate. He encouraged the quip, the jest and sharp retort 
and would never allow one member of the family to show anger 
to another on account of it. In later years his famous sons and 
daughters, Charles, Edward, Thomas, and Henry, Catherine, 
Isabella, and Harriet, reaped rich blessings from such splendid 
intellectual training in argument and witty turn. It was an 
education to breathe the atmosphere of such a home. Beecher’s 
prayers were one of his most effective ways of touching the 
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heart. Usually in the home they were very simple petitions, 
but as the flood of revival swept about his doors, his soul was 
filled with exultation and heavenly enthusiasm, and the prayers 
that went up from that home at this time were a very exaltation 
and must have beaten with irresistible force against the very 
throne of the Most High. 

And now I have to speak of that which fills us with amaze- 
ment. It is the sober thread woven throughout the whole web 
of his career, tracing which I was led into many a secret of his 
life and power. This man of power, with his “ gold-nugget 
thoughts ” 
nervous troubles; nine months at East Hampton unable to 


and intense energy, suffered all his life from severe 


preach, months at Litchfield, forced into travel while at Boston, 
crying “I shall die if you do not give me relief,’ often de- 
spondent, yet ever faithfully, in decline or recovery, working to 
reach the “ mark of the high calling.” 

The Emmanuel movement is not the first attempt of an 
orthodox ministry to aid the spiritual through the physical, or 
vice versa. Taught by his own experience, Beecher was led to 
as he called it. Many 
a despairing penitent was surprised on consultation with him in 


> 


perceive the need of a “ clinical theology,’ 


regard to “their state” at being met with questions in regard 
to diet and exercise. We will not, I think, do injustice to him 
or his method if we imagine a conversation between him and 
some sensitive soul. ‘Do you believe, doctor, that such as I 
are destined to eternal damnation?” (Notice the touch of Cal- 
vinism.) “ What did you eat for breakfast?” “ What shall I 
do if I am not elected?” ‘“‘ Take a walk before breakfast and 
don’t go to church for a month.” The fact is that Dr. Beecher 
differentiated between “ Lachrymal religion ” and dyspepsia when 
neither was well understood. 

For his own use he kept in his back yard parallel bars, 
single bar, ladder, and so on, in order to work off nervous strain. 
When the weather was particularly bad or the strain acute he 
would rush to the cellar where he always kept a load of sand: 
here he would set industriously to work and shovel the sand 
all over to one side of the cellar, after which he would shovel 
it back again. We might multiply incidents of his effort to 
recover nervous control, his farming enterprises, etc., but these 
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are sufficient to draw the lesson of difficulties overcome by a 
singleness of purpose in Christian service and a will indomitable, 

His reputation as an organizer, revivalist, and defender of 
the faith flowed westward and he was recognized throughout the 
country as the greatest divine of his day. A flattering call came 
to him from a Philadelphia church, but he was firmly resolved 
not to leave his Boston. parish. 

In 1830 he received an invitation to become president of Lane 
Seminary in Ohio. He was much interested in the attempt to 
build up the seminary but declined the position because he was 
busy with his people in building a church, the one on Hanover 
Street having burned down. Two years later he was prepared 
to refuse the same position because he felt he was needed at 
that time in Boston by the Presbyterian Church as a denomina- 
tion. But the appeal was urgent and his belief was strong in 
the need for the west of such a seminary as this proposed to be, 
so he finally accepted the call. In 1832 the scene of his labors 
was transferred to Walnut Hills, just out of Cincinnati, and 
here he took up the work which occupied the last twenty vears 
of his active life. 

The only equipment the seminary had at this time was a 
charter, sixty acres of land, and an endowment of $6,000. As 
soon as it was known that Dr. Beecher was to fill the presi- 
dential chair $60,000 to $70,000 were pledged for the seminary’s 
support. Beecher insisted that he should maintain the position 
of pastor as well as teacher, both for the good of the students 
and for his own intellectual growth. He secured the pastorate 
of one of the neighboring churches, Second Church, which he 
filled for thirteen years. During these years he did an in- 
credible amount of work, raised funds for the support of the 
seminary, attended to the administrative work of the institution, 
lectured to students, preached at the church and conversed with 
the regenerate. The fact that he was in charge of the seminary 
gave stability and character to its affairs and brought financial 
aid from east and west. The classes were large and in a couple 
of years things were in a flourishing condition. It was in the 
third year of Dr. Beecher’s work here that an event occurred 
which nearly ruined the prospects of the institution. 
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It was still thirty years before the great War of the Re- 
bellion, but the question of slavery and anti-slavery was a lively 
one, full of heat and occasional flashes of lightning. Young 
enthusiasts in our northern universities were frequently gathered 
together in anti-slavery clubs. Such a club existed at Lane. The 
faculty were not unsympathetic, but wisely restrained excessive 
zeal on the part of the club. It was looked upon, however, with 
disfavor by the trustees and, in 1834, during the temporary 
absence of Dr. Beecher, they passed a vote prohibiting all such 
clubs in the institution. In spite of Dr. Beecher’s efforts to 
settle matters satisfactorily, the students left in a body. This was 
a fearful blow to the seminary. It was not only now without 
students, but was receiving unfavorable comments from the 
press as a “ Bastile of oppression —a spiritual inquisition ”— 
comments which made the prospects of getting new students well 
nigh hopeless. Many thought that Dr. Beecher would leave 
under these conditions, for he was out of sympathy with the 
trustees, and even the eye of a prophet might have seen it a part 
of wisdom to give up so unpromising a work and return to the 
pulpit. But he was of too sanguine and buoyant a nature to 
see defeat, and surrender under such circumstances. He went to 
work to obtain other pupils. His life here was a constant 
struggle against difficulties such as these: the classes were small 
(averaging only five a year for the next four years), some pro- 
fessors gave up in discouragement, and not enough money came 
in to pay his own salary. 

It was in the midst of these earlier difficulties that there 
arose his famous trial, in which Dr. Wilson, a member of his 
church, strove to show that Beecher was unsound in the faith 
and so unfit for his position. This trial has been of great in- 
terest to me and I would like to have presented it quite fully 
had I the time. It was really a struggle between the Old School 
and the New, between absolutism and moral government. The 
points of difference are rather bewildering and, in fact, the dis- 
putants themselves were not always sure of them. In general 
the Old School stuck close to the principle of predestination, 
while the New School went farther than the Confession of Faith, 
which blends the two thoughts into an inharmonious whole, and 
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laid stress on the freedom of the will. Beecher’s strong belief 
in the compassion and mercy of a loving Father led him in more 
than one discourse to mitigate the harshness of strict Old School 
Calvinism, as we have noted in the case of his work on “ Infant 
Salvation” and in his inquiry meeting, and he thus, though 
unidentified with the New School, was, by Dr. Wilson, brought 
into the controversy in such a way as to be forced to defend it. 
Beecher tried in all gentleness and honor to avoid the conflict, 
but, being forced, he went into it with his usual clear-sighted, 
lawyer-like skill. He was a far greater man than Dr. Wilson 
and had more intelligent support. Wilson lost his case in every 
court from first to last, while at each trial Beecher was allowed 
to present his interpretation of the Confession and give expres- 
sion to his views of orthodoxy, views which seem to be far up 
to the common sense of our day. (So far as I can see, he came 
mighty near being a Congregationalist, and if that isn’t common- 
sense, what is?) 

For twenty years Beecher kept faithfully at his post in the 
seminary, resigning in turn his pastorate of the Second Church, 
his professorship of theology, and, in 1851, the presidency. How 
many a man he had inflamed here among the divinity students 
with the eternal fire of the Living Word is written only in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. 

From Cincinnati he went to Maine, Boston, and Brooklyn in 
turn, to visit his friends and his children. In the last place he 
made his home near his son, Henry, until his death. We gladly 
pass over the last few years of his life, for, worn by age and a 
career of such nervous energy, his mental vision became clouded 
and with the old passionate love for public service he was yet 
constrained to go his way “sermonless and sorrowful” to the 
end. 

We have studied the history of the man, but we are as yet 
unacquainted with all the richness of his personality. What 
were some of his characteristics? He was a man of medium 
height and breadth, and of muscular frame. His features were 
of a Roman cast, intellectual and genial, capable of expressing 
emotion, yet easily set into lines of decision and sternness. An 
earnestness and intensity in the pulpit made up for a lack in rich- 
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ness of tone, for he had no “liquid rotundity’’ of voice, no 
pleasing registers. 

His expressions were often terse, bordering sometimes on 
rudeness. Yet I do not wish it to be understood that he did not 
have beauty of diction; his figurative expressions ‘are to me a 
source of envy. His portrayals were very vivid. At one time 
he preached a descriptive sermon of Mary at Jesus’ feet, and 
before he was through his audience and he himself were in tears. 
As we read this incident in connection with Beecher, we recall of 
him the words of Virgil, 

“ Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 

In his autobiography he says, “ The soul of eloquence is feeling, 
and in the ministry holy feeling.” Such emotions as he showed 
in the pulpit were but reflections of the compassion of the Al- 
mighty. We may get a further idea of how he affected his 
hearers from an account of one of his revival meetings. “I 
went and preached. I saw one young man with his head down. 
I wanted to know if it was an arrow of the Almighty. I came 
along after sermon and laid my hand upon his head. He lifted 
his face, his eyes all full of tears ; I saw it was God.” 

Dr. Beecher had an invariable habit of casting his sermons into 
two parts, a “statement and argument addressed purely to the 
understanding and a passionate and direct appeal to urge the audi- 
ence to some practical result.” Dr. Dwight says of him that “ his 
strength lay in putting things, in driving.” His sudden changes 
of thought often brought a smile; he was naturally of a 
humorous turn, but blended the humorous with the serious in 
such a way as not to detract from the general effect. 

His keen insight into affairs is well illustrated in a letter to 
a young minister in which he gives advice of lasting value. 
“On the whole, I remark, it is a common thing, almost un- 
versal, for a person newly settled to get discouraged and run 
low somewhere about the close of the second vear. Some break 
down. Others work up their ideas, and grow discouraged and 
lazy, preach hasty, extempore sermons, neglect study, and are 
either dismissed, or, living through and seeing the danger, begin 
to rise and grow. And this has been the turning point with 


many a man.” 
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His brief proverbial sayings, according to one doctor of 
divinity, have been more commonly quoted in private and public 
life than those of any other American save Benjamin Franklin. 
Men repeated them even more for their wisdom than for the 
wit which they contained. Three quotations must suffice here. 
“ Eloquence is logic set afire.” ‘‘ The soul in the body is enclosed 
within mud walls through the chinks of which the brilliant light 
of the soul shines.” “ Walking is not the best form of exercise 


for students: you don’t think with your legs.” 
3eecher was loved not only by his congregation, but by his 


colleagues in the ministry as well. His deference to their 
opinions and his own deep love for them won for him their 
respect and affection. His daughter in speaking of this affection 
for them, says, “ His friendships were constant and imperishable, 
passing the love of woman.” Similar indeed to the impression 
he made on the men of his time is that he had made on the 
mind of at least one young man of the present day. 

A great life is a volume of apothegms, each of which may 
itself be elaborated into a volume or find its expression in a 
thousand lives lived long after its author has passed through the 
portals of the unknown. The personality of Beecher is not like 
a deep and placid pool by whose side men once stood to admire 
its depth and beauty, but which at length has oozed away, leaving 
only a parched and arid land: it is more like the inexhaustible 
fountain of the rain clouds sprinkling its inspiration down 
through the vistas of time into the hearts and minds of men. 


FENWICKE LINDSAY HOLMES. 





The Call of God 


THE CALL OF GOD IN RELATION TO 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


Disbelief is as natural as belief; and from their fusion blos- 
soms religion. Both combine in faith, and under its guidance 
a man seeks his God. A man has to reject as well as to accept, 
and according to his wisdom in this judgment is his capacity 
for a closer union with the Divine Will. He must choose well if 
he would know well what his God would have him do and how 
live. 

Sut how much lies in his capacity for choice, which we call 
free-will? and how great are the influences that mould that 
capacity while yet it is mobile and childlike? A man, a modern 
man, let us suppose, is born into a Christian family. From his 
earliest years he knows of Christ; the church is a most familiar 
place. He attends the Sunday-school and Bible-class. He hears 
his parson preach once a week, at least. At school he studies 
his Bible or rather regards it as a lesson much like other lessons 
which he must of necessity learn. The study is desultory, the 
preaching often worse; and no one seems to feel the need of 
impressing upon the boy the great, undoubted truth that this 
Sunday behavior which he finds so irksome, is one of the greatest, 
nay, the very greatest of his life’s problems, and a factor in the 
hewing of his character than which none other shapes his destiny 
so strongly. 

He is frankly a pagan during these school-days with lapses 
into Christianity at intervals. Once a week he dresses and feels 
all the importance of black clothes—and their boredom. 
He sings hymns heartily, because he enjoys singing. While 
the parson prays and preaches, his soul is wandering over the 
playing fields, or browsing with the poets and novelists he has 
learned to love. This religion is not real for him. It is not 
made real. It is preached in terms he cannot understand, and 
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perhaps would not like if he could. It is external to his scheme 
of life, his philosophy of living. It is shut up in churches and 
dressed in black. None of the great, boyish qualities of Christi- 
anity are shown to him, its love of freedom, its eager, brave 
courage, its manly resolution, its pursuit of perfection. 

At home the ideals of Christianity are practiced to the extent 
of his parents’ ability to know and achieve them. But the boy 
is not a philosopher ; and is unable to search and dive deep down 
for first causes. His father is a decent fellow because he is 
decent. His mother is good because she is gentle and kind and 
forgiving. The boy is not dunned and besieged with the idea 
that because of Christ’s life and death and sacrifice, because of 
His teaching and humanity, He led men back to the Father, and 
through love compels them to live pure lives and enjoy sacrifice 
that all may enter the Kingdom of Christ in God. 

The supreme irony of the boy’s life is this, that while this 
religion is thrust upon him, and clings loose and misfitting to 
his knowledge and experience, gradually and scientifically all 
the other branches of his intellectual and practical training for 
life are dovetailed together in a system, and this, the keystone 
of it all, is strange to him and has no place in his consciousness. 

College re-echoes the forlorn song of boyhood. It is the 
same tale in a higher pitch of intensity. The young man goes 
far and fares well in literature and history and the classics. 
Then philosophy swims into his ken; and either it makes him 
think or he is a “ fusionless’’ member of society for life, doing 
good, perhaps, but believing nothing thoroughly and well. 

But what of him who thinks? How does he win out? 
Well: some there are whose former loose faith is blasted. Its 
isolation, its splendid isolation, is no support for it in the day of 
strenuous thought. It falls because it has never been related 
to the man’s works and thoughts and passions and desires. It 
fails to hold its ground because it has no firm principle grappling 
it to all the other fundamental thoughts and experiences of life. 
Hitherto, it has been a second existence which a man entered 
when it was required for respectability, a subconscious element, 
as a modern psychologist would explain, which occasionally 
over-leaped the threshold of consciousness. Now it sinks for- 
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ever into the vast abyss of the unbelievable and all things are 


. 


weary, flat, stale and unprofitable to the soul. 

To others, deep down in their being, speaks the conviction 
that if they will only think, light will come. They have a twi- 
light sense of some connection between what they know and 


what has been for them mere hearsay. They feel that 
“Many a green isle needs must lie 
In the deep wide sea of misery.” 
They turn abroad from the scholastic fields of their youth. They 
enter the lists of the world. They penetrate ‘beneath the veil 
of the filth and misery of the slums; they pierce the glitter of 
the demi-monde; they read and think and 
“ Welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand — but go.” 
They take three parts pain for joy. They strive and hold the 
strain cheap. They learn and account not their pangs when old 
and charmed things must fall because they are not true. They 
dare to look at God’s face, to find Him as He is revealed in His 
works and words to men, in nature, in the stars, and in the whole 
wide universe of things and thoughts. They struggle on through 
doubts and misbeliefs. One idea of God after another colors 
their conviction. Plato yields his quota and Kant freely gives 
his. Berkeley holds a wavering loyalty, Socrates stands a grand 
figure, a very Christian pagan, lovable and desirable, ‘approach- 
ing nearer than almost any since, the ideal of the Master. 

So all give their help in this conquest of the soul... Gradually 
the whole wide-scattered material coalesces and is fused into 
one great, sublime idea. One Spirit, one ideal, one transcending 
sight unifies the lot. God is seen in and through the soul. His 
workings are there made manifest. Christ’s life and death and 
sacrifice are vouched for by its experiences. It beholds the 
nobility of men and their divinity of approach to the world. It 
bows to God in Christ made manifest, to Christ the incarnation 
of God, proven by His wondrous works and words which for all 
time satisfy and shall satisfy the needs of men. Then 

“Every sight 
And sound from the vast earth and ambient air 


Sends to his heart its choicest impulses.” 
APRIL —4 
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Then “all of great, or good, or lovely which the sacred past, 
in truth or fable, consecrates, ‘he feels and knows’;” and 


“The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats though unseen amongst us — visiting.” 


He has fought the fight, this man,‘and won, as all brave men 
will. Paul at last faced the facts fairly and thought them out 
bravely. His birth, his life, his training, his teaching, even his 
religion, were all hostile to the new factor that had entered his 
experience. Yet they were all subdued by it, won by it and 
forced through love and reverence and unspeakable humility 
to its side, to work for it and use their very powers to achieve 
its ends. 

Paul knew the wants and needs of his fellows. He knew 
their obstacles and stumbling-blocks, and now he knew the 
remedy. He understood both sides and was fitted to minister 
to men. He was called of God. A divine necessity impelled 
him, a great conviction that he knew what other men needed 
to know, wrought upon him so that he went forth and said to 
all the world: “This was Christ crucified; he died that we 
might live!” 

And so the man of today, with his training and education. 
He wins his way through a certain course to light; and the 
impulse comes to him to go out and tell other men how they, 
filled with his fears and doubts, distracted as he was distracted 
with unrelated patches of knowledge and experience, may find 
the peace that comes through Christ in the great understanding 
of God’s ways and God’s love; he points to God and from the 
fulness of his experience says: 


“The one remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven's light forever shines, earth’s shadows flee,” 


and vows to dedicate his powers to Christ forever. 


WILLIAM THOMSON. 
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THE JACOBUS AND THE HASTINGS BIBLE DICTIONARIES. 


These two admirable single voltime Bible dictionaries enter 
the field at the same time as open rivals for popular favor. If 
it were a mere question of looks the choice would be easy. The 
Jacobus (The Standard), in spite of its somber marbling, its 
imitation back and its ugly but useful thumb holes, is a far hand- 
somer book than the Hastings. As regards shape, type, typo- 
graphical disposition and variety, margins, illustrations and maps, 
the Jacobus is a model of taste and suitability beside which the 
small type, unleaded lines, scant and mediocre illustrations, and 
margins too wide for the condensed typography of the Hastings 
seem distinctly commonplace. 

But the competition between these two excellent books is of 
working value rather than of looks. On this line, too, the Jacobus 
scores again at the very start with its illustrations. These are 
not only so delightful in execution as to make it a real pleasure 
and education to look the book through from beginning to end, 
but they are chosen and adapted for use with such excellent judg- 
ment as to form a masterpiece in a field where careless and mean- 
ingless work is the rule. For Sunday-school work the illustra- 
tions alone, although by no means excessive and hardly even to 
be described as profuse, are certainly worth the whole cost of the 
volume. Other unique features of the Jacobus are the pronuncia- 
tions (one of the most clearly realized wants of many users) 
and the very well chosen select bibliographies. 

When it comes to the substance of the letterpress work a 
comparison of the two books is much more balanced. In actual 
scholarship there is little to choose and the level of both is very 
high. Hastings has a larger number of contributors, but the 


A Stanparp Biste Dictionary. Edited by Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D., Chair- 
man of the editorial board, Edward E. Nourse, D.D., and Andrew C. Zenos, D.D. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., pp. 920. $6.00. 

DICTIONARY OF THE Brie, edited by James Hastings, D.D., with codperation of 
John A. Selbie, D.D., and the association of John C. Lambert, D.D., and of Shailer 
Mathews, D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. 500. $5.00. 
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smaller faculty of Jacobus is unimpeachable and perhaps results 
in a little more coherence and unity — and after all, thirty-seven 
authors to one volume, stout as the volume is, does not sound 
like overburdening the writers. The Jacobus book is certainly 
more consistent, more painstaking, better proportioned on the 
whole and more uniform in method, but this probably concerns 
the general editing rather than the larger or smaller body of 
contributors, and the proportioning is occasionally as much below 
the just level of assignment in Jacobus as it is often above in 
Hastings. Hastings, e. g., devotes perhaps three per cent. of 
the whole book to Versions! In the matter of ancient versions 
Jacobus has a just proportion, where Hastings is excessive and 
repetitious, but in the case of English versions, although Hast- 
ings gives to these the immense and very unnecessary amount of 
twenty-two columns, Jacobus errs almost as far in the other 
direction. Testing first the two at points most familiar to the 
present reviewer the articles on Writing in Hastings and Alpha- 
bet in Jacobus break about even in the matter of distinction. Each 
has quality. The Jacobus (Sterrett) article on Books and Writ- 
ing is a good epitome of material paleography but quite without 
distinction or peculiar usefulness, and one fails to find any men- 
tion of libraries under any heading to compare with the excellent 
little paragraph in the Hastings article on Writing. Hastings, 
on the other hand, shows characteristic disproportionateness in 
the long article on Papyri and Ostraka — as excellent, to be sure, 
as it is disproportionate but quite out of place in a one-volume 
dictionary. The articles on the Text of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, by Paton and von Dobschiitz, in Jacobus ; Gray and Kenyon, 
in Hastings, are all adequate in scholarship. The latter are 
allowed more space to develop their themes and introduce more 
detail, but the Jacobus articles, on the other hand, are models of 
restrained composition. While in the N. T. Jacobus is perhaps 
too restrained and rather owed it to the public to save space for 
notice of the most famous MSS., there is no qualification to be 
made as to the Paton article which, like most of the Paton 
articles, is a model of scholarship refined to an uncominon perfec- 
tion, restrained to the most salient facts and organized and dis- 
played in the most practical fashion. The articles of G. B. Gray 
are among the best in Hastings and always have distinction but 
they are not better than Paton’s. Among other words connected 
with the history or the philosophy of books such as Tablet, Debir, 
Nebo, Logos, Holy Spirit, etc., there is also little choice in scholar- 
ship or execution. Hastings scores, however, in the inclusion 
of an excellent little article on Gesture. 
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A running examination of some scores of random articles 
in all classes fails to show any very tangible difference in quality 
save in geography and antiquities. In these there is a little 
difference. While the competency of McAlister cannot be ques- 
tioned for a moment or the absolute value of his articles, Jacobus 
(Guthe) on Palestine, is one of the most appropriate articles in 
either work, Paton, on Jerusalem, is an unusual article, the 
articles on Geography and Ethnology are unique to Jacobus and 
admirable, and these things together with the more excellent 
maps and illustrations make a total not more able in scholarship 
but distinctly better for use. 

An analysis of the first 200 or so’ titles shows that there are 
some forty odd articles in Hastings which are not in Jacobus and 
eleven in Jacobus which are not in Hastings. Many of these 
uniques are cross references and most of those in Hastings are 
references to the apocrypha of the Old Testament or version 
words such as Ability, Acceptance, Access, Adoration, Agony, 
etc. Outside of these classes Hastings has an article on Adonis, 
and an excellent one by Gray on Acrostic, while Jacobus has use- 
ful articles on Adversary, the Books of Adam, Abi and Ah. It 
is hard to generalize about the unique articles because often the 
same material is found under different captions. Each one has 
a goodly number of ex¢ellent uniques such as the ones on Semitic 
Religion, on Ethnography and Geography, in Jacobus, and sundry 
articles on Versions, various articles extracted from the general 
article on Jesus Christ, such as Incarnation and Person of Christ, 
and the like, in Hastings. 

It is as regards theological tendency that these books will be 
generally examined with most interest. Both of them try to take 
the middle way. Both accept very definitely the documentary 
hypothesis and a late dating for the present forms of many of 
the Old Testament books and both take pains to make it entirely 
clear at least by the complete summary of objections to the hitherto 
accepted positions that they are quite in touch with the latest 
that has been asserted in these matters. Both books are conserva- 
tive at points compared with the most radical positions, as, for 
example, those of Cheyne. The Cheyne Encyclopedia holds, or 
implies, as to gospel miracles that they never happened at all or 
if they did they were not miraculous; as to the resurrection of 
Christ, that it was not a fact and probably the witnesses to it 
were the victims of subjective visions ; as to the gospel story itself 
that, even in its most historic versions, it is not pure truth but 
truth mixed with doubtful legend, and that the theory of the 
Virgin birth came into being at a late date under Gentile influ- 
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ences. Jacobus and Hastings on all these critical points can 
practically speak either for the other: As to the Virgin Birth, 
Hastings (Grierson) and Jacobus (Zenos) alike hold in the words - 
of Grierson, that the early idea of the Virgin Birth “can be 
reasonably accounted for only by the occurrence of the fact itself.” 
As for miracles, Sanday, in Jacobus, speaks for both books when 
he says “ That miracles were performed by Christ . . . this 
he regards as certain.” Again as for the resurrection both can 
agree in the words of Hastings (Paterson) who finds “ The his- 
torical testimony sufficient to guarantee the credibility of the 
central fact.” And finally, as to the Gospel histories themselves, 
Maclean, in Hastings, holds them to be “trustworthy records 
whose writers had first hand authority for what they state,” and 
Denney, in Jacobus, “ strictly historical testimony.” These de- 
partures from the most radical positions are quite characteristic 
of the common mediate position of both. 

In many cases too where both fall away from the more con- 
servative position they are not far apart, and neither radical nor 
conservative would find much to choose between them in either 
direction so far as actual position is concerned. This is true as 
to the analysis of the documents of the Hexateuch, the view of 
the book of Esther and many other matters. There is, however, 
in Jacobus, in these circumstances, a guardedness in things doubt- 
ful, a certain suavity and considerateness for the feelings of 
those who are so unfortunate as not to be High Critical enough 
for their own standards, which is often lacking in Hastings. In 
the many documentary discussions of the Old Testament books, 
for example, there is much said about “tradition” in Jacobus, 
but the work is much less freely studded with “ legend,” “ myth,” 
“not history in a strict sense” and the like expressions offensive 
to the old-fashioned, and its style is far less dependent on such 
phrases as “no competent scholar would assert” or “ proves 
beyond doubt,” to assert its feeling of confidence in disputed 
matters. A good example of the more guarded and adroit use 
of terms in Jacobus is in the matter of “tradition.” Hastings 
is quite unrestrained in his use of “ oral tradition” for an “ in- 
definite period” and J or E first committed to writing in the 
century before 750. Jacobus (Nourse) on the other hand, while 
he uses “tradition” freely, notes a few possible recorded docu- 
ments and looks on J or E both as collections of earlier documents, 
though without committing himself either way as to whether 
they are oral or written, and finally when it comes to the origin 
of all the series, sticks in general to the word “ popular ” instead 
of “ oral,” although he does imply oral transmission for some time 
at the beginning and “ incidental embellishment.” 
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One cannot venture to say “that no competent scholar” can 
hold to the oral transmission of documents such as these two 
groups which scholars have analyzed out, for Skinner and the 
rest are very competent scholars indeed. All that one may say, 
therefore, is that these men appear to one whose scholarship, 
such as it is, is literary and paleographical, as wholly in the 
wrong; that no parallel sets of documents so much alike as the 
forms they set before us in the parallel passages of J and E could 
have survived so long without even greater variation of text 
(except, perhaps, in the case of poetical documents), save by 
means of carefully organized schools of oral transmission such 
as those of ancient India, and that there is not only no evidence 
of such schools among either priests or prophets but that in a 
land surrounded by and filled with document reading people they 
would be inconceivable save perhaps in brief-lived and local cases. 
On the other hand there is absolutely no paleographical ground 
why there may not have been collections of written documents 
and collections of collections extending back to the neighborhood 
of the alleged times of the alleged events, even if the Hebrews 
were nomad tribes from Arabia. For the theory of oral trans- 
mission to the century before 750, one must assume not only a 
natural but a wilful and incredible illiteracy on the part of the 
Hebrews, for which there is, to say the least, no evidence. This 
is especially true of a notion that J and E are collections of edited 
collections — who can believe in collections of folk-tales edited 
and edited again orally? Jacobus is here in fact only a step in 
advance of Hastings, but he saves the whole logical situation by 
a careful use of terms avoiding dubious assumptions and yet with 
equal care not to deny the oral hypothesis. It is sound method 
as well as clever and proper use of language. 

In some cases, however, where both books depart from the 
most conservative position, one faces a little towards the con- 
servative and the other a little toward the radical. Choosing 
more or less at random an article to compare Jacobus 
and Hastings on the: one hand, with a late avowed conservative 
statement of the first class on the other, Genesis yields the follow- 
ing: Jacob, in the Jewish Encyclopedia, says: “Genesis is a 
historical work . . . a well planned and well executed com- 
position of a single writer . . . a uniform work without 
contradictions . . . amnachronisms . . . or useless repe- 
titions.”” Skinner, in Hastings, says that “ the contents of Genesis 
are not historical in the technical sense.” Nourse, in Jacobus, 
sums up by saying “that a great part of the substratum of the 
traditions in Genesis is historical, seems to be a reasonable posi- 
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tion.” As to inspiration: in Hastings (Garvie), men are “ in 
various degrees” enlightened by the Holy Spirit; in Jacobus 
(Zenos), “authors of the Old Testament and the New Testa- 
ment” count their power “unique either in kind or degree.” 
The shading of Hastings towards the inspiration of all believers 
is definite if not explicit, while the attitude of Jacobus toward 
the unique inspiration of biblical writers is both definite and 
explicit, although it puts the responsibility for the statement on 
the writers themselves. The articles on the Song of Songs also, 
perhaps, belong in this class. Hastings (Taylor) regrets that 
the “folk songs” here brought together “ dwell only on the 
physical excellences of the beloved,” finds the imagery too “ lus- 
cious ” and “ should indeed have been glad to find some recog- 
nition of the loftier side of marriage,” where Jacobus (Leary), on 
the other hand, finds it a “ glorification of true love,” an ideal of 
“pure and faithful love between one man and one woman” or, 
under the caption “ Love” (Jacobus — Zenos) it is the ideal of 
human love “ in its full strength and purity.” 

In brief, Jacobus and Hastings are practically on a par as to 
scholarship and critical position, but Jacobus is a little more cau- 
tious toward the radical and more considerate of the orthodox. 
Hastings has a little more matter but Jacobus excels in unity and 
proportioning of editing, sense of his public, suavity of style, 
illustrations and mechanical detail. 

These two books, though both international to some degree 
in authorship, yet in effect represent the best product, the one 
of British, the other of American scholarship. It may be national 
predilection in both cases, but as an American cannot escape the 
feeling that the American Revision of the Bible is better than the 
English, so he cannot help feeling that the American Bible Dic- 
tionary is really a trifle better than the English, even in scholar- 
ship. In Bible learning America has at least achieved a new 
independence. It is not too much to say that nowhere, save in 
the Revision, has American theological learning reached so high 
a water mark as in the Standard Bible Dictionary. 

If one can afford to buy both of these books he will find it 
quite worth while and each giving stimulating matter not found 
in the other. If he must choose one, he will do well to take 
Jacobus, just as among the larger works one who must choose 
between Hastings and Cheyne makes no mistake if he takes 
Hastings. For the average theological scholar, minister or Bible 
student the five-volume Hastings and the one-volume Jacobus 
is the most satisfactory equipment. 

ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 
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THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG. 


An encyclopedia with the history behind it that this has is 
at a great advantage over similar works without a history: the 
working and re-working of material, from edition to edition of 
the Herzog, has resulted in an increasing maturity and perfec- — 
tion within its standards, and a like process may be recognized 
in the English re-working. There is thus a double perfecting — 
a ripening into the Herzog-Hauck, which is pretty nearly the 
climax of modern scholarship in theology, and the growth from 
the old Schaff-Herzog to the new. The improvement in the 
latter is even greater than in the former. The old Schaff-Herzog 
was an excellently conceived and most useful book, but the new 
bears on almost every page evidence of the advantage which the 
later work has gained from the experience of Dr. Jackson on 
the old work and his vast editorial practice in the mean time. 

The Herzog type is the select rather than the comprehensive. 
One does not go to it to look up a topic of which he has never 
heard before, and the editor has been well advised not to depart 
too much from the well chastened limited list of topics of the 
German edition, for, when the well beaten track is left, the field 
is endless. Even so special an encyclopedia as the Catholic has 
twice as many topics as this, and the present reviewer’s private 
memoranda contain at least ten times as many topics which 
might be treated — taking the first one hundred titles A to Adams 
as test. 

But adherence to the Herzog list of topics does not at all 
mean sticking to the German material. The really surprising 
thing about this new Schaff-Herzog is the quantity of admirable 
high class, fresh, new articles not borrowed at all from Herzog. 
The article on Africa, for example, by Dwight, is a model one, 
and those on Assyria, Babylonia, Armenia, Annihilationism, some 
of the articles on denominations and many others, are new and 
all well up to the standard of the German Herzog. 

And the use of the German material is hardly less excellent 
in its way than the original matter. Often the articles are con- 
densed by the authors themselves, and the extent of this new 
encyclopedia is sufficient to allow of reasonable treatment, so that 
the articles, though condensed, give the effect of quintessence 
rather than mutilation or even abbreviation — it is a very happy 
quantity indeed that has been hit on for this new work. 


Tue Scuarr-Herzoc ENcycLoPeDIA oF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. Based on the third 
edition of the Realencyklopadie founded by J. J. Herzog and edited by Dr. Albert 
Hauck. Samuel Macauley Jackson, D.D., LL.D., editor in chief, Charles C. Cole- 
brook and Geo. W. Gilmore, M.A., associate editors. Complete in 12 volumes, Vols. 
I and II. $5.00 vol. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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Testing by the always practical test of one’s own accidental 
needs at the moment: “ Ambrosian Chant” proves to be a con- 
densed article by Herold and an almost ideal example of pointed 
brevity. Again the “Amarna tablets ” (Gilmore), and “Agrapha ” 
(Pick) prove to be excellent original articles by American writers, 
and tend to give an intelligent up-to-date air to the work. 

The typography is the same choice, clear style which is used 
in the Bible Dictionary of the same publishers, almost perfect 
for its purposes. There is, however, one defect in arrangement 
which is real though small. The longer articles have the head- 
ings centered instead of printed from the side line (Abelard) 
and sometimes even centered as to page (Armenia), thus break- 
ing columns. One is liable to skip articles this way, and hunt 
back and forth to find. 

The bibliographies scattered through the volume, and the 
general account of religious bibliography at the beginning, are 
very uncommonly thorough. Every bibliography is by nature 
vulnerable, but it is rare to find a bibliographical work which is 
so good a subject for appreciation and so little exposed to carp- 
ing as this. 

The Bible articles are limited to the most important topics, 
and we may suspect in this some design, since the same publishers 
are bringing out at the same time a Bible Dictionary, equal in 
all respects to the best standards of the Herzog. The works are 
complementary and the user should really have both. The Dic- 
tionary of Living Divines, which in the old Schaff-Herzog formed 
a supplementary volume, is here incorporated, brought up to date 
and made a peculiarly reliable and useful feature. 

It is a matter of congratulation to editor and publisher, and 
still more to libraries and general users, that the genuine need 
of a really good encyclopedia for the average user has been met 
in so adequate a manner, while it is still a matter of regret that 
the more comprehensive guide to the great mass of religious 
topics is still lacking and likely to remain lacking. There are, 
perhaps, few who know and fewer still who care for the topics 
which are not commonplace, but these few have to work too hard 
for their knowledge and the world really owes them the aid of a 
complete encyclopedic guide. 


ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 
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PATON’S COMMENTARY ON ESTHER. 


Professor Paton’s book is not only an excellent commentary 
on Esther, but a model of critical method and presentation. The 
author has examined and tested carefully and fearlessly ; and he 
has presented his results without Tendenz or apology. His well 
known pedagogical gifts of logical arrangement and clear presen- 
tation are everywhere evident ; and the ultimate utility of the book 
is not lost sight of in the mass of exhaustive detail which his 
tireless industry has led him to collect and adduce. 

The problems presented by Esther are not those of critical 
documentary analysis, but such as demand a knowledge of the 
versions and of later Jewish literature, and of the possibilities 
and limitations of literature of this class. To this task Prof. 
Paton brings an ample special knowledge; and the thoroughness 
with which the Jewish sources have been reproduced or consulted 
is gratifying. Of course the question has a more restricted and 
a larger aspect: (1) The Hebrew text of Esther and the 
exegesis of the same; (2) The story of Esther in the Bible and 
in later tradition. As a book with the latter title is promised 
soon by Prof. Paton, we cannot hold him at present responsible 
for the completeness of the treatment of this larger subject. He 
has introduced into the commentary elaborate materials for this 
task. It is hoped, however, that when he does attempt it, he 
will take pains to make preliminary studies of the Septuagint text 
itself. Esther has led a good deal of its checkered career outside 
the pale of the Hebrew language. Who knows what an examina- 
tion of the “ daughters” of the Septuagint: the Ethiopic, Coptic 
and Armenian versions especially, might reveal? It is a point 
not sufficiently emphasized, that a thorough examination of these 
versions, and a reconstruction of the underlying Greek text, 
generally easily seen through the transparent medium of these 
slavishly literal translations, is a necessary task preliminary to 
the establishment of the Greek text itself. Otherwise the evidence 
is not all in. The text of Esther is about the worst in the Greek 
Bible, and a collection of the variants of our printed editions is 
premature. The painstaking care displayed in the critical ap- 
paratus of the commentary deserves, however, unstinted praise, 
as well as the array of Jewish sources, here for the first time made 
accessible. 

As regards the author’s general conclusions: Without ad- 
vancing any new theory of a startling nature, the position of the 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Esther, by Proressor Lewis 
Bayes Paton, Ph.D., D.D. The International Critical Commentary, New York, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1908, pp. xvii, 339. $2.25. 
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best modern critical scholarship is maintained. Esther jis neither 
genuine history nor yet an intended allegory. It deserves to be 
read and accepted at its face value, a task quite beyond us. Its 
purpose was “to commend observance of the feast of Purim by 
an account of the way in which this feast originated.” It belongs, 
as a book, to the late Greek period — first century B. C. The 
author is a Persian Jew, come to Palestine, who wishes to intro- 
duce there the feast of Purim. Not even an historical kernel 
underlies the story. It belongs to the legendary cycle of Daniel, 
Tobit, Judith and Third Ezra. The institution has created, or 
shaped the story. The Babylonian theory of origin is the most 
reasonable, though the details of identification with the originals 
are uncertain. The correspondence in names is too complete to 
be accidental. Mordecai Marduk, Esther=Ishtar, both Babylon- 
ian divinities. Later Jewish tradition connects “ Esther” with 
the Greek Aster, “star.”! Hadassah=Khadashshatu, “ bride,” 
a title applied to goddesses in Babylonia. Haman=Humman, and 
Vashti= Mashti, both Elamitic deities. Zeresh may be a corruption 
of Geresh, also Elamitic. The terrific and prolonged struggle of 
Babylonia with Elam throughout the centuries of her long life, 
reflected in the Nimrod — or better, Gilgamesh — Epic in which 
the hero Gilgamesh slays the monster Humbaba, may lie at the 
base of Esther also. At any rate, the resemblance is striking. 
Other matters also point to a mythological origin. The Jewish 
love for cabbalistic combinations and numerical manipulations, 
however, leads us to expect a schematism of symbolic numbers 
in such a book as Esther, rather than the contrary; and even if 
the events had occurred, the writer would have been likely to 
conform them to a scheme of symbolism. Compare the third 
year of the king’s reign; the one hundred and eighty days of the 
first feast; the seven days of the second feast; that the king 
calls for Vashti on the seventh day ; the twelve months of purifica- 
tion; that Esther enters the royal house in the twelfth month 
(acc. to LXX) of the seventh year; that the lot is cast until the 
twelfth month; that the scribes are called the first time on the 
thirteenth day ; that the massacre was to take place on the thir- 
teenth day of the twelfth month; that the scribes are called for 
the second time in the third month; that Esther appears before 
the king on the third day; the seven chamberlains; the seven 
maidens. Exactly what is back of this is not clear — perhaps 
these are merely round numbers — but their artificial character is 


1 The Indo-European aster itself, may be connected with the name of this ancient 
divinity. The oldest form is found in S. Arabia: ‘Athtar, which however is male. The 
Tigré and Bilin of Abyssinia use the word ‘Astar for “‘ heaven.” 
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apparent, and their grave and pretentious accuracy fails of the 
intended effect of trustworthiness and historicity. 

“There is not one noble character in this book,” says Paton 
(p. 96) ; but we may add with Noldeke (in Encycl. Bib. sub. voc. 
Esther) ‘“— except Vashti,” for she refused to appear at the king’s 
drunken feast. 

That a book of such admitted moral callousness and religious 
barrenness, so replete with the most repulsive ideas which even 
Christian satire could attach to Judaism, disapproved of by early 
Judaism, ignored by Jesus and the New Testament and the 
Fathers of the early Church, rejected, by one branch of the historic 
Church, a stumbling block and source of irritation and doubt to 
Luther, the darling of the medieval synagogue — is still regarded 
in many quarters as a book from which to teach and preach — 
gives food for thought. 

W. H. WORRELL. 





To the general reader Jewish life and history seem to end with the 
fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, or, at least, with the overthrow of Bar- 
cochebas in A.D. 135. The after centuries are scarcely thought of, or 
when they do receive attention, they are pictured as the shadowy sur- 
vival of pre-Talmudic Judaism. It is with interest, therefore, that we 
take up a work which is fitted to correct this impression. 

Prof. Schechter’s Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology deals chiefly 
with the period of the growth and codification of the Talmud, although 
frequent reference is made to the great rabbis of the medizval period. 
Among the themes which the author treats are, God and the World, 
God and Israel (including the topic of Election), the Kingdom of God 
in its Various Aspects, the Law, Sin, and Forgiveness and Reconciliation. 
His method is as far as possible confined to the presentation of the 
opinions of the Rabbis on these various themes. Too much stress, Prof. 
Schechter thinks, has been laid upon matters of legal refinement, too 
exclusive attention has been drawn to the unapproachable majesty of 
God, and the merely formal demands of life under the law have been 
dwelt upon in such a way as to misrepresent the character of Rab- 
binical religion. “The legalistic element, which might rightly be called 
the law, represents only one side of the Torah” (p. 117). The con- 
ception of chasiduth (saintliness) shows that the spontaneity of the 
spiritual life was not lacking in Rabbinism, and where spontaneity exists 
there must be a sense for higher things than mere casuistry and petti- 
fogging technique. Much else might be said if space permitted. The 
chapters on the Yetzer hara (evil imagination or propensity) form 
a very interesting contribution to the anthropology of Judiasm. Special 
interest attaches to the points at issue between Christianity and Judaism. 
The author believes, and is not afraid to assert, that the destiny of the 
world lies with Jewish monotheism. While avoiding a tone of con- 
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troversy, he takes occasion to affirm the Jewish, as against the Christian, 
views of law, grace, mediation, and justification. On some of these 
themes we cannot but believe that there is a measure of misapprehension. 
Surely it was the ideal character of law, the inward nature of its de- 
mands, the infinite requirement of a true obedience, which led the 
apostle to describe it as the ministry of condemnation. lt might be all 
this, and yet furnish the highest possible stimulus to religious aspiration. 
So long, indeed, as law is conceived as a realm of religious duty, the 
performance of its requirements will be as keen a source of gratifica- 
tion as anything else that appeals to the religious sentiment. Should 
it be recognized, however, not as a sum of particular duties, but as an 
infinite demand which man, as a sinner, can never meet, it must then 
be acknowledged that the sinner’s hope lies in some action on God's 
part which is really equivalent to the bestowal of original righteousness. 
It is much the same with respect to mediation. If it be regarded as a 
function of the religious relation of man to God, it will necessarily come 
short of an effective divine-human unity, but if, on the other hand, it 
is actually the outcome of the gracious relation of God to man, it must 
then belong to the movement of the life of God himself. Mediation, 
when measured by the religious aspiration of man, is one thing; medi- 
ation as the full expression of the manwardness of God, is quite another. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that Prof. Schechter confesses that 
he does not understand the Epistles of Paul, since the same must be 
true of anyone, whether he call himself Jew or Christian, who regards 
the concept religion, or the relation which that conception implies, as 
perfectly adequate and final. But even when these essential differences 
are placed in the forefront there can be no doubt that Prof. Schechter 
has written an exceedingly suggestive and helpful book. It gives in- 
sight into the higher characteristics of Rabbinical religion, and it ex- 
emplifies the best features of apologetic method. It is a treatise which 
the appreciative reader will place beside Dr. Mielziner’s admirable “ In- 


troduction to the Talmud.” (Macmillan, pp. xxiv, 384. $2.25). 
Wy ce 


Anselm’s Theory of the Atonement is the subject of a very careful 
study by Professor Foley, of the Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia: 
It is a critical investigation of the claim that the Reformation dogma 
is the Catholic doctrine. His conclusion is a negative one; that the 
Anselmic theory was late in coming into prominence; that it is, indeed, 
a mere provincialism in Christian theology. Dr. Foley shows a wide 
acquaintance with the writers on the Atonement from the days of the 
Apostolic Fathers to the present, and it will be admitted that he makes 
out a strong case. He believes that the present tendency is, to lay stress 
on the fact that we are reconciled to God through the sacrifice of Christ, 
with no attempt to define its method or to dogmatize about it. (Longmans 


XV, 327. $1.50 net.) GC M.S 
It is often the case that a class in Sunday-school wishes to know what 


happened after the New Testament Period. Or an individual, who does 
not care to read Church History, wishes to follow out the progress of 
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Christianity. Books suitable for such work have been lacking. The 
publication of Professor Walker's Great Men of the Christian Church 
will do much to supply this need. Important men in the development 
of Christianity, from Justin Martyr to Horace Bushnell, are selected. 
A short account of the life of each one is given, and also his relation 
to his age. For example, The Times of the Crusades are presented in 
connection with the life of Godfrey; the struggle between papacy and 
empire in the Middle Ages, is made clear through the life of Hildebrand. 
Twenty short biographies are written in Professor Walker’s clear, accurate 
and interesting way. They give a better idea of the development of the 
Church than some volumes several times as large. (The University of 
Chicago Press, pp. ix, 378. $1.50.) : Cc. M. G. 


Paul Sabatier delivered the Jowett Lectures in 1908, and they now 
appear in a volume entitled Modernism. There were three lectures in 
this course, and from them it is possible to gain an impression of this 
problem which is at present such an important one in the Roman Catholic 
Church. The book is passionately, but clearly, written, and arouses 
sympathy for the pious and scholarly men who still consider themselves 
members of the Catholic Church, having no sympathy with Protestantism, 
yet are cut off from Romanism. Sabatier holds that the Modernists are 
the true Church from which the Romanists have departed. A valuable 
part of the volume is the appendix, in which the Encyclical on Modernism 
and other recent deliverances of the Pope, relating to this subject, are 
given in an English translation. (Scribner, pp. 351. $1.25.) € Mie 


Professor Heron’s Short History of Puritanism was prepared as a text- 
book for the Young People’s Guild of the Irish Presbyterian Church. It 
is in every way an admirable production. Clear, concise and accurate, it 
gives an amount of information about Puritanism, especially the Presby- 
terian side of the movement, which is not often found in a volume several 
times the size of this one. (Imported by Scribner’s, pp. vi, 236. 50 cts.) 

Cc. M. G. 


Mr. John Spargo may be considered the most notable leader of the 
Socialists in this country. Whether he would be called representative 
of their views as a whole, might be doubted. An address of his in 
Cooper Union, two years ago, on The Spiritual Significance of Modern 
Socialism, has been reprinted as a book. In it he shows what he considers 
the religious side of the great movement. He points out that Socialism 
has many aspects: To the workingman it presents, principally, an 
economic deliverance; to the thinker, Socialism is the great liberator 
of the mind from certain intellectual bondage. To the feeling of many 
others Capitalism brings a religious blight—and Socialism appears as 
a great vital and vitalizing religious principle. While upholding the 
other aspects of Socialism, Mr. Spargo is here interested in showing 
the affinity of Socialism with religion. This he does by pointing to this 
movement, as something that like religion has been able to embrace all 
nationalities, colors and creeds within its grasp. He contends that even 
beyond religion, it has shown a power of appeal, strong enough to over- 
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come even greater barriers than any one religion, and to unite all in 
one vast aim, kindling in the hearts of all its adherents one sublime 
enthusiasm for freedom and brotherhood. Again, no other force than 
Socialism, like a religious revival, has called forth such faith in humanity 
and such prospects of universal peace. Again, it has become the spring 
of an abiding faith and hope to thousands in an age of pessimism and 
unfaith. He contrasts this with the deadness and fear of the churches 
untouched by this fire of Socialism. He finds the modern Socialist the 
true successor to the prophets of old and to Christ himself, in their 
attacks upon conventionalized religion. He gives Socialism almost the 
whole credit for the modern philanthropic movement. He uses little 
perspective in his arraignment of the Church. He meets certain objec- 
tions to Socialism as tending to absolutely engulf the individual, by 
showing that Socialism’s scheme of equal opportunity is in the interest 
of the individual. He meets the objection of Socialism’s monotony by 
a picture of the fuller freedom and variety which would come from 
such emphasized individuality. He meets the supposed antagonism of 
Socialism to the Family, by denying that the extreme views of some 
in the past and today, represent the sentiments of Socialists as a whole. 
The essay breathes a noble conception of the author’s faith, removes 
some evident misunderstandings of extreme positions assigned to them, 
and forces us to realize the strong elements of faith, of justice and 
brotherhood in this movement. But it is also arrogant in its exclusive 
claims, and as unjust in its perspective on many points as the author 
claims that others are in their attitude toward his party and principles. 
The essay is one which should be read by ministers, especially as indicat- 
ing certain elements other than economic in this modern movement. 
(Huebsch, pp. 94. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


There are few men so competent to write a book on missions in Turkey 
as Rev. James L. Barton, D.D. For nearly ten years a missionary in 
Turkey, and for nearly fifteen years secretary of a Foreign Missionary 
Board to which has been by common consent entrusted the major part of 
the missionary work in Turkey, he has had the intimate knowledge of local 
conditions and racial peculiarities and the wider view which comes from 
studying locai conditions set in a broader horizon and in truer perspective, 
both of which are to a peculiar degree indispensable if one would famil- 
iarize himself with the needs and the results of missionary labor in the 
Ottoman empire. To this unusual familiarity with his theme, Dr. Barton 
adds the further qualification of a singularly well-balanced judgment and 
the statesman’s instinct for the relative proportions of things. All of these, 
together with the possession of an admirably clear literary style, make his 
book, Daybreak in Turkey, one of fascinating interest as well as one con- 
taining great masses of information admirably marshaled and truly inter- 
preted. The book contains, to be sure, a history of missions in Turkey, 
but its unique value lies in the recognition of missions as a factor in the 
development of the history of a country, and the consequent setting of 
the missionary activity in its place in the history of the Ottoman empire, 
and in its relation to past and present social and political conditions. If 
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one wishes to understand, as who does not, the chain of conditions leading 
to the recent Turkish revolution, we know of no place where one will be 
able to secure such a just apprehension of them as from this volume. If 
one wants to understand the Turkish government and the relation of the 
Sultan to it, he can turn to this volume for it. If his interests lead him 
to inquiry respecting the various races and churches to be found in this 
most composite realm, he will secure information here. If he is perplexed 
by the difficulty our government has seemed to have in enforcing the rights 
of Americans to live and work in Turkey, here he will get the cue to it. 
And so one might go on. It is seldom that a work combines so skillfully 
the material of an encyclopedia on Turkey with the charm of a narrative 
as this, and its full index makes the matter available. It is not a volume 
patched together to supply a demand occasioned by the newly awakened 
interest in things Turkish, though its closing chapters deal with the Mace- 
donian Question and the Constitutional Government. It was for the most 
part in type before the revolution, and a considerable part of its material 
has already been used in courses of lectures in Andover and Chicago 
Theological Seminaries. Its matter thus has the double advantage of 
deliberateness of formulation and freshness of interest. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. 204. $1.50.) A. L. 6 


Mind, Religion and Health, by Rev. Robert MacDonald, consists of 
twelve sermons preached to evening congregations. Four of them are 
designed to describe the principles and work of the “ Emmanuel Move- 
ment” in Boston, and eight were given to show how these principles 
might be employed in daily life. They have been somewhat enlarged in 
parts for publication and to them have been added certain “ Questions and 
Answers,” to the number of nine, which serve instead of notes to further 
elucidate certain points in the discussion. The book shows wide reading 
and a clear grasp of what the writer is seeking to portray and is one of 
the clearest and best balanced presentations of the whole topic we have 
seen. It is, of course not technical, but is excellent exposition. (Funk 
and Wagnalls, pp. 368. $1.30.) An bs Gi 


A Common-Sense View of Mind Cure, by Laura M. Westfall, is an 
exceedingly clever little book. Its purpose is to supply enough knowledge 
of the physical structure of the nervous organism, and to illustrate in 
such obvious ways the interrelations of body and mind, that one will be 
led to see that it is quite evident that physical results can be produced 
by mental processes and vice versa. There is just enough that is technical 
on both the physical and psychical side to lead the reader to feel the force 
of the general line of argument without getting him lost in an unwonted 
vocabulary. The volume closes with suggestions as to exercises, both 
physical and mental, which are believed to be of service in at least alleviat- 
ing some of the most common ailments. Some questions may arise as to 
the precision of its physiology and metaphysics; but these are not the 
main points of the book. Its end will be achieved if it makes the reader 
perceive the naturalness of many things in the various cults of mind cure 
which are made opaque*and mysterious by verbal obfuscations, and at 
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the same time leads him to set himself seriously to the sort of self-control 
and discipline of both mind and body by which he can improve both his 


physical health and his mental soundness. (Funk & Wagnalls. 75 cts.) 
A. L. G. 


The Cole Lectures of Vanderbilt University for 1908 were delivered 
by Rev. George Jackson of Toronto and had for their subject The Fact 
of Conversion, Since Starbuck’s book on “ The Psychology of Religion,” 
there has been on the part of writers of different schools of thought the 
effort to analyze and interpret the profound central pyschological fact which 
is denominated Conversion. A good deal of confusion often arises from 
want of discrimination between the analysis of the phenomena of conver- 
sion, their classification as purely psychic phenomena, the conditions under 
which these phenomena may be produced, their value for the upbuilding 
of character in general, and the validity of their objective reference with 
respect to the nature of God or the peculiarly Christian view of the world. 
Mr. jackson has tried to keep distinct the problems concerned with con- 
version, and in successive chapters treats The Reality of Conversion as a 
Fact of Consciousness, The Reality of Conversion as a Fact for Life, 
Varieties of Conversion, The Rationale of Conversion, the Psychology of 
Conversion, Present Day Preaching and Conversion. In so doing he has 
presented what for the minister furnishes on the whole the best general 
introduction to the subject that we know. It has enough references to 
literature to start one on wider reading in the various fields suggested 
and presents conclusions which are in the main sound. And it closes with 
an earnest appeal to the ministry, in view of the recent studies into the 
facts of conversion and their religious significance, to recognize their duty 
and responsibility as those who are set for the stimulation and direction 
of this mighty fact of the religious consciousness. This is not simply a 
plea for “revivals”; it is a summons to the ministry to appreciate and 
live up to the opportunities, privileges and responsibilities of their calling. 
(Revell, pp. 236. $1.25.) hs Bie 


The Introduction to the Study of Religion, by Principal Frank Byron 
Jevons, marks the beginning of a series of volumes which it is hoped 
will in time supply a library of great value to the cause of missions as 
well as prove of interest to the student of the Science of Religion and to 
the general public. This volume contains the first of the “ Hartford-Lamson 
Lectures on the Religions of the World,” delivered annually at Hartford 
Seminary in connection with the course of missionary instruction there 
provided by a fund established in memory of the late Charles M. Lamson, 
D.D., pastor of the First Church of Christ in Hartford and also president 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The 
second series in the course was last year delivered by Dr. DeGroot of 
Leyden and is now in the hands of the publisher. 

Mr. Jevons defines religion as “the quest of man for God,” and in 
this introductory course of lectures he discusses the lowest forms of this 
quest, culminating, however, in a closing lecture showing how that which 
is being sought for in vague, uncertain and faltering fashion in the lower 
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forms of the religious life is found in the Christian religion. For the 
missionary it is peculiarly desirable that he perceive in the lower forms 
of religion that which is common with the highest form to which he is 
trying to lead the way. The lectures, after the introductory one, treat 
respectively of Immortality, Magic, Fetichism, Prayer, Sacrifice, Morality. 
Each of these is subjected to a critical analysis, its relation to religion as 
the search after God defined, and suggestions made as to the practical 
attitude of the missionary to them, and the final lecture is devoted to the 
place of Christianity in the evolution of religion. In addition to the clarity 
of the presentation, the charm of the style and the masterful handling of 
material, perhaps the most noteworthy single feature of the course is the 
lecturer’s development of the position that from the very beginning the 
nature of religion is social, communal, not merely individual; pointing 
thus inevitably to its consummation not in the independent relation of a 
multitude of units to God, but in a divine society —a Kingdom of God. 
(Macmillan, pp. xxvi, 283. $1.50.) A. L. G. 


Professor Ramsey, in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, remarks that the 
religious side of Greek literature calls for a much more serious and 
systematic treatment than it has ever received. This is precisely what we 
get in the late Dr. James Adam’s Gifford Lectures before the University 
of Aberdeen, 1904-1906, which were completed for publication only a very 
short time before the death of their lamented author at the age of forty- 
seven. The volume has thus a certain monumental character and is fit- 
tingly prefaced by a memoir, exquisite in its intimate objectivity, prepared 
by his wife. In it'the story of the Aberdeenshire country lad as he makes 
his way by persistent industry, brilliancy of scholarship and winsomeness 
of character to a place of distinction in Cambridge University, is so told 
as to lead the reader to a singularly vivid appreciation of both the quali- 
ties of the man and of his work. The lectures are written in a fascinating 
and luminous style, showing throughout an unusual combination of breadth 
of grasp and refinement of minute scholarship. The author divides the 
Religious Teachers of Greece into two classes, the Poets and the Philoso- 
phers, and, after an introductory chapter which assigns to poetry and 
philosophy their places in the development of Greek religious thought, 
he sketches the development of the great religious ideas from Homer to 
Sophocles (leaving the discussion of Euripides till after the presentation 
of the thought of the Sophists), showing the steady trend among the poets 
to an ennobled conception of God and toward a monotheistic conception 
of Him. Then, turning to the philosophers, he traces in a similar way 
the development of thought from Thales to Plato. Dr. Adams possessed 
to a singular degree the poetic and the philosophic temperament and he 
was thus peculiarly fitted for the double task he set himself. Whether one 
is led to the reading of the book by his literary or his philosophic or his 
religious inclinations, he will find in it that which will gratify and inform 
him. For the student of Christian theology the chief interest will lie in 
the way he reveals the approximations of Hebrew and Hellenic thinking, 
and indicates how in a Christian theologian like Paul we do not find the 
violent bringing together of fundamentally contrasted ideas, but the normal 
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synthesis of kindred ideas, each, of course, with its racial coloring. In 
closing one of his passages where he is comparing Paul with Plato he 
writes: “I have ventured to quote these parallels from the New Testa- 
ment, partly because outside the circle of Plato’s own writings it is impos- 
sible to find language better suited to convey his meaning, and partly also 
with the subsidiary object of calling attention to the real kinship of 
thought — illuminating, I think, so far as it goes — between Plato and St. 
Paul” (p. 360). Such statements tempt one, of course, far afield toward 
the widely ramifying discussion as to the reciprocal dependence of Hebrew 
and Greek thinking in the centuries precediig the Christian era, and the 
relative influence of each in the formulation of historic Christianity. 
Closing his work with Plato, the author could not, of course, proceed far 
in this direction. His attitude toward these questions, so far as they are 
touched, shows an admirable breadth and sanity. It will thus appear that 
the volume as a whole is one of very unusual interest, value and charm. 


(Imported by Scribners, pp. lvi, 467. $4.00.) Ac li-G 


The fact that Rev. J. Stuart Holden has recently come to this country 
for certain preaching engagements gives interest to a volume of his 
sermons just published. He is pastor of the Church of St. Paul, Port- 
man Square, London. The sermons published in Redeeming Vision are 
not comparable as “great sermons” with some others which have re- 
cently appeared. But few among the greatest are more spiritually sug- 
gestive; and few aim so simply and faithfully to interpret the central 
thought of a verse or passage with little attempt to add more. This 
volume is a fine illustration of what we may call spiritual exposition: 
an attempt to unfold the deep, but legitimate, meaning of the text and 
to give to that meaning a fresh and striking statement of a theme. The 
volume abounds in unusual illustrations of the fitness of text and theme, 
and the consequent unity of impression. There is a simple, fresh develop- 
ment, with little formal exegesis or argument or even illustration: but 
the central thought is grasped with unusual tenacity. (Revell, pp. 214, 
$1.25.) A. R. M. 


A booklet by a “ veteran pastor,” published anonymously, entitled How 
to Talk with God, is a collection of brief prayers, suggested by a par- 
ticular occasion or following a caption of thought. Two preliminary 
chapters, “A Personal Explanation” and “How to Talk with God,” 
describe the author’s experience and give some directions as to prepara- 
tion for public prayer. The author dwells upon the importance of 
preparation for this part of the service of worship. “Sermons I seldom 
write; prayers I find it necessary to write,” he tells us. Sometimes he 
writes prayers, even if he does not memorize them; sometimes he uses 
the manuscript in public prayer. The author enumerates seventeen sug- 
gestions which should help to enlarge and quicken prayer. The prayers 
themselves, as published, indicate a wide scope of petitions, some per- 
sonal and intimate, others of wide range in the outer realms of thought 
and desire. The language is simple and reverent, without, however, any 
very marked liturgical value as to rhythm and dignity of phraseology. 
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The book, as a whole, is helpful and suggestive, especially as indicating 
the need of more careful preparation for public worship. (S. S. Times 


Co., pp. 97; 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


The main contention of this book on Principles of Successful Adver- 
tising, is that the Church should advertise its work more fully. The 
author, Chas, Stelzle, gives his reasons why; discusses the psychological 
elements in advertising, its principles and methods. He writes a chapter 
on “Planning an Advertising Campaign,” and gives a great deal of 
“ printing office” information. Here one will find newspaper illustrations, 
pictures, diagrams, and all the paraphernalia needed. For one who likes 
this sort of thing, this is the sort of book he will like. (Revell, pp. 172. 
$1.25.) A. R. M. 


We have had occasion more than once to review Dr. Matheson’s 
devotional books. This last one, Messages of Hope, does not fall below 
the others, and in many ways is the best one we have read. Coming 
out of the rich spiritual life of this great man, equally notable in the 
intellectual world, and famous as a preacher, Dr. Matheson’s devotional 
books would probably be accounted the best of this category; have had 
a great influence; and will continue to furnish food to the devout life. 


(Armstrong, pp. 294. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Dr. S. D. Gordon has had a wide reading in his earlier books. Three 
hundred and fifty thousand books of this series have been sold. “Quiet 
Talks About Jesus,” “Quiet Talks on Personal Problems,” “Quiet Talks 
on Power.” This last volume is on Quiet Talks with World Winners. 
The component parts of the book are on “ World Winning” and “ Win- 
ning Forces.” This is primarily a book designed to stimulate interest 
in missions, in the most comprehensive sense. But it is less an attempt 
to make a special plea for this object, than an effort to disclose in a 
devotional atmosphere that the “ Master passion” of the Christian leads 
inevitably to a loving search for opportunity, emergency and sacrifice to 
win the world to God. Books of this kind, which might be passed by, 
in the more formal and scientific presentation of missionary effort, have 
great power over a larger constituency and deal with the deeper springs 
of Christian consecration. The sphere of the discussion is in the humbler 
ranges of every day life and apprehension, and appeals in an intimate, 
familiar way to the inner emotions. The book is not only stimulating 
in its presentation of the missionary motive, but it is full of incident and 
illustration quickening to the personal devotional life. (Armstrong, pp. 
280. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


Professor Hoyt has recently placed us under great obligation for 
one of the best works on Homiletics which has been written. He now 
adds to his more technical discussion a book of larger and freer scope 
in The Preacher, His Person, Message and Method. Under the discussion 
of Personality, he discusses the physical, the intellectual and the spiritual 
life of the preacher, and adds stimulating and practical chapters on the 
Enrichment of Personality and The Method of the Spiritual Life. In the 
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Message he treats of the authority, aim and contents of the Gospel, with 
a valuable discussion of the social matter for pulpit treatment. The 
Method deals with evangelistic, expository, doctrinal and ethical preach- 
ing, and he adds a chapter on The Ethics of Pulpit Speech. While the 
main line of thought has to do with preaching, the range of the writer's 
sympathies is such that he keeps constantly in view the correlate work 
of the pastorate, a fact which adds a practical and intimate tone to his 
discussion. His two chapters on the Social Message, and Ethical Preach- 
ing combine to give one of the sanest and amplest discussions of this 
phase of pulpit work. His discussion of the spiritual life impresses one 
as holding up a high ideal without endorsing some of the extreme 
Keswick methods. Without a word of controversial disputation about 
shades of critical and doctrinal attitudes we have seen few essays more 
helpful along the lines of a Christ-centered message; nor a simpler and yet 
more compendious presentation of the great truths which demand in- 
sistence, after granting all liberty to personal predilection. His chapter 
on Expository Preaching is one of the best. The quotations from the 
current literature of preaching are abundant: too frequent, in our judg- 
ment, making an undue proportion in the material, detracting somewhat 
from the original force of the author’s own thoughts, which need little 
confirmation. The book in its scope most nearly resembles Cuthbert Hall’s 
Carew Lectures here; and in its high quality of presentation, deserves a 
place alongside the Yale Lectures on Preaching. (Macmillan, pp. 380. 
$1.50.) A. R. M. 


Lord Avebury is better known as Sir John Lubbock. He is a man 
of ripe years, who has played a conspicuous part in many fields of modern 
life. In early life he was a banker, he has represented the University 
of London in Parliament, he has been widely influential in political 
counsels. He has been eminent in the learned world and a writer on 
scientific subjects, botany, zodlogy, anthropology. The title page of his 
book (rather grotesquely) enumerates 60 or more degrees and titles 
conferred by the scholarly world. This background of varied service 
and wide ranging experience, adds significance to this particular volume 
at this particular time. It discloses the wide field of induction he has 
in mind, and the intense activities and varied services, out of which, 
by experience, he can write of Peace and Happiness. The book is 
notable for its great optimism; for the discussion of the rich resources 
for joy, pleasure, and enthusiasm and content such a man may have in 
a busy life. It is a work of great tonic value for the time. It shows how 
rich a man may be in mind, and how young in spirit, who. enters the 
great worlds of the mind and heart to find peace and refreshment. 
The range of learning in this book is great; the resourcefulness of 
quotation, and the many sided appreciation of all phases of life, learning, 
literature, science and religion—dall conspire to make this book a 
thesaurus of inspiration and uplift, coming not only from religion but 
from the mental vocations of life. The book is full of sincerity, and 
we feel the simplicity a man may retain in thought and style while yet 
immersed in the literary and scientific world. The book is as full of 
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citations as Montaigne, but used with more order, and in an utterly 
different spirit from the Frenchman. He has no specific recipe for 
Peace and Happiness. There is not much originality in his old rubrics 
of sound morals, good health, love of nature, the Christian spirit; but 
it is the enthusiasm and optimism which are notable throughout, and 
which give significance to his testimony. (Macmillan, pp. 386. $1.50 net.) 
A. R. M. 


We do not know how many hidden poets there are in our Hartford 
circle, though we catch occasional gleams of verse from one and another 
of the brotherhood. But the publication of a whole volume of poems 
by a Hartford man, is a rare event. Hence it is a real pleasure to welcome 
the Voices of Faith and Love, that Dr. Stephen G. Barnes has lately put 
forth in modest but tasteful guise for the delight and cheer, not only 
of his many personal friends, but of those who do not know him. These 
poems, as the preface tells us, have been written and most of them printed 
at intervals, often drawn forth by some special circumstance or event. 
They clearly represent something of the writer’s inner life as it moved 
from one experience or range of thought to another. They have the 
precious value of genuine self-revelation — attempted not for self-display 
or even so much for the relief of self-expression, but that what has been 
spiritually helpful to the author may be shared with others. The themes 
are all religious in some way and often explicitly devotional; and the 
treatment is sincere, warm and sensitive, always expressive of a profound 
and winning spirituality. We are conscious that the book comes from 
a preacher’s hand, but its tone is not so much didactic as companionable 
and confidential. 

On the technical side, the book attracts by its variety of measure, dic- 
tion and style. Some pieces are in blank verse, some are sonnets, some 
songs of greater or less degree, and some true hymns. Dr. Barnes’ 
extensive literary experience shows in his desire to try many forms, and 
in his dexterity in handling them. On the whole, perhaps the sonnets 
are the most successful in technique, for sometimes in the more lightly 
lyrical verses, there is not quite the pure musicalness of diction and move- 
ment that one might crave. But there is no carelessness or harshness. 
And everywhere the energy and weight of the thought shines through 


the outward style. (Caledonian Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., pp. 103. $1.00.) 
W. S. P. 


Boy's Eye Views of the Sunday School, by “ Pucker,” tells of Sunday 
School methods and experiences from the standpoint of the pupil. 
“Pucker” is, of course, the nickname of the small boy through whose 
eyes we are invited to see what the Sunday School is really like. We 
catch glimpses, too, of the tireless effort of the wide-awake worker, 
whether teacher or superintendent, to make his school what it ought to 
be. Such topics as vacation, the home department, cradle-roll, and 
decision day, receive due attention. “ Pucker” tells how the interest 
of the small boys was enlisted in getting up a “ Bible-Christmas,” the 
celebration of which consisted in giving rather than in receiving, and 
how the “home department messengers” enjoyed a week’s camping out 
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with “Brother Parker,” and, finally, for this is the climax of the book, 
of his own personal experience of faith in Christ and what decision day 
has meant for him. The author, Rev. W. O. Rogers, is a leading Sunday 
School worker in Oklahoma, with five or six years’ experience as field 
secretary of the State Organization. Out of the abundance of his 
labors he certainly has a message for those who are engaged in this 
same line of Christian’service. (Sunday School Times Pub. Co., Phila., 
pp. 110. 60 cents.) WJ. ¢ 











Among the Alumni 

















EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Eastern New England Association 
was held on March Ist at the Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 
The meeting was called to order by the president, William W. 
Sleeper, ’85, and there were about seventy alumni and friends 
present. Brief addresses were made by President S. B. Capen 
of the American Board, Secretary J. L. Barton, 85, President 
M. J. Fenenga of Northland College, Wisconsin, Lyndon S. 
Crawford, ’79, of Trebizond, Turkey, and Lorin S. Gates of 
Sholapur, India; and several songs were sung by Mrs. May 
Sleeper Ruggles, accompanied by Professor H. Dike Sleeper, ’91. 
The principal address was by President Mackenzie upon “ Scien- 
tific Method and the Person of Christ,” which was listened to 
with so much interest that at its close he was asked to have it 
published for wider circulation. The meeting was felt to be one 
of the best that the Association has held. The president for 
the coming year is William E, Strong, ’85. 


The news has only recently been received that IsrAEL NEwTon Terry, 
of the class of 1875, died on July 16, 1908, at Utica, N. Y., where he was 
pastor of the Westminster (Presbyterian) Church. Mr. Terry, although 
long a sufferer from Bright’s disease, had continued active till within a 
week of his death. He was the third of the name to pass through the 
Seminary, his father having graduated in 1838, and his uncle in 1843. 
He himself was born at South Weymouth, Mass., in 1851; took his 
college course at Amherst, and had also a supplementary seminary year 
at Union Seminary. He was ordained in the Presbyterian Church in 1876, 
and held a succession of pastorates in Central New York, first at New 
Hartford and finally at Utica. He is survived by his wife, to whom he 
was married in 1880. 


The most striking happening in the alumni circle during recent weeks, 
is the election of Ozora S. Davis, ’94, of New Britain, Conn., to the 
presidency of Chicago Seminary, and his acceptance, after friends 
of the seminary had taken steps to relieve it from certain embarrassments 
under which it has lately been laboring. The regret over Dr. Davis’ leav- 
ing his field of work in New Britain, where he has been pastor in the 
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South Church for five years, has found expression in numerous ways, 
both official and personal, and he carries with him to his new responsi- 
bilities, a large amount of warm good wishes. 


Among other changes of ministerial relation we note that Roperr 
J. Barton, ’87, recently of Cambridge, Vt., is called to the church in 
Colchester, in the same state; that CHARLES F. WEEDEN, ’87, pastor of 
the Central Church in Lynn, Mass., since 1901, has resigned his charge; 
that CarRLETON HazEN, ’91, has gone from the church in Portland, Conn, 
to that in Kensington; that Frepertc M. Hot.ister, of the same class, is 
on the point of removing from the church at Cromwell, Conn., to that 
at North Stonington; that Epwarp A. Larurop, ’95, who has been preach- 
ing at Tryon, N. C., is called to the Union Church in connection with 
Piedmont College at Demorest, Ga.; that Jesse BusweELt, ’98, has re- 
signed from the church at Mantorville, Minn.; that Joun A. HAwLey, 
’98, has declined a call to remove from Shelburne Falls, Mass., to Mans- 
field; that TeLtespHorE TAISNE, ’o2, after six years with the Sixth Street 
Church in Auburn, Me., has accepted a call to Durham, N. H.; that 
Hersert L. Mitts, ’03, of the Hillside Church in Omaha, Neb., is about 
to go to the church in Trenton, in the same state; that LutrHer M. 
StrRAYER, ’03, recently of Glastonbury, Conn., now becomes pastor of the 
church at Old Saybrook; that Wit1am M. Proctor, ’04, who has been 
in service at Ritzville, Wash., has accepted the post of superintendent 
to the Church Extension Society of Spokane; and that CLareNnce A. 
LincoLN, ’05, who has been assistant pastor in St. Louis, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Church, in Moline, IIl. 














Happenings in the Seminary 








On January 27th, Prof. Carl Clem of the University of Bonn visited 
the Seminary as a special lecturer. He spoke upon the Dependence of 
Christianity upon Non-Jewish Religions. He canvassed the views of 
many modern European scholars, excluded any appreciable influence 
of Buddhism or Mithraism, recognized traces of Assyrian, Babylonian 
and Greek elements and reached the conservative conclusion that the 
central ideas of Christianity are its own. 


The Carew lectures for the current year were given in January by 
Professor C. S. Nash of Pacific Theological Seminary, on the live theme 
of the Congregational Polity today. He discussed in six lectures, Es- 
sential Congregationalism, Ministerial Leadership, Forms of Local Fellow- 
ship, State Unification and Superintendence, National Unity and Con- 
gregationalism, and Church Union. The vigor and sanity of his views 
fully justified and accounted for his growing influence in matters of 
polity among Congregationalists. It will be further strengthened by the 
circulation of these lectures in book form. Professor Nash’s introductory 
allusions to his own student days in Hartford Seminary were gratifying 
to many of his hearers. 


Professor Macdonald, as Hartford-Lamson lecturer for this year, 
is in the midst of his course of eight lectures on Some Aspects of Islam 
Suggestive to the Missionary. He is speaking in particular of the 
Muslim East as it presents itself, the Person and Life of Mohammed, 
the Koran, Muslim Theology and Metaphysics, the Mystical Life and the 
Dervish Fraternity, the Muslim Attitude to the Scriptures and to the 
Person of Christ, the Missionary Activity of Muslims, Muslim Ideas of 
Education, the Inner Side of Muslim Life, Popular Literature and a 
Missionary’s Reading. During Professor Macdonald’s recent sojourn of 
a year in Cairo and the Eastern Mediterranean region, he gathered much 
fresh material for these lectures, and their vivid color and free movement 
is due largely to his contacts with and conversations with representative 
religious Moslems. This course will form the third volume in the 
Hartford-Lamson series, published by the Macmillan Co., the first, by 
Principal Jevons, an Introduction to Comparative Religion, having al- 
ready appeared, and the second, by Professor De Groot, on the Religions 
of the Chinese, being in press. 


The Day of Prayer for colleges was observed in much the usual way. 
The families of the faculty, students and members of the School of 
Religious Pedagogy united in an impressive Communion Service in the 
morning. Following this the students and the faculty held meetings 
for prayer and conference. In the afternoon a general Seminary meeting 
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was addressed by Rev. Ozora S. Davis, D.D., on Spirituality Today, and 
reports were brought from the colleges. E. R. Allen spoke for the 
institutions of the Pacific Coast, C. J. Greene for Princeton, W. F. Row- 
lands of student interests in Wales, M. C. Tunison for Michigan 
University, W. F. English, Jr., for Dartmouth, D. A. Dikijian for the 
students of Armenia, and A. Akana for the young men of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Among addresses by speakers from outside the Seminary may 
be mentioned those of Rev. Dana W. Bartlett, head of the Bethlehem 
Institutions, Los Angeles, Cal., on the Better City; Dr. Thomas N. Hep- 
burn, Hartford, on the Morals of Sex; Rev. E. P. Parker, D.D., on the 
Decalogue; Rev. Marion L. Burton, Brooklyn, on the Overcoming Church; 
Secretary Guild on the Work of the Congregational Church Building 
Society; and Frank A. Arnold, Probation Officer of the Hartford Police 
Court. 


The shining social event of the winter for the Seminary family was 
the Washington’s Birthday entertainment and reception. Faculty, students 
and best friends formed the favored audience at the Graduation Ex- 
ercises of So Punk College. All the stored up wit of the year was 
discharged in one flash, two hours long. There were brilliant moments 
and some just lurid, and all of them warm with amicable intent. There 
was fun enough to go round and work again next day. 

Toward the end of March, the Seniors spent three days with Pro- 
fessor Merriam in seeing typical agencies of religion and philanthropy 
in New York. The party was received for free interviews by Rev. 
Dr. Laidlaw, President of the Federation of Churches, Rev. Dr. Hillis, and 
Hon. Frank Moss, President of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. 
Ellis Island was visited, the Municipal Lodging House on the East Side, 
and various Missions in that region. Studies in organization were made 
at the Salvation Army Headquarters, the United Charities Building and 
St. Bartholomew’s Parish House. Church services were attended at 
will and visits made to such great Sunday Schools as those of the 
Paulist Fathers, St. George’s, Temple Emmanual, Bushwick Ave., Metho- 
dist Episcopal and Christ Memorial, Presbyterian. 


The Sixth Conference of Collegemen on the Ministry, held at Hosmer 
Hall, April 2-4, ranks among the best of the series, in attendance and 
interest. Eighty-three men registered, thirty being theological students 
from Union, Yale and Berkeley, and fifty-three representing fifteen eastern 
colleges. The Bowdoin and Lafayette men came the farthest. Williams 
and Wesleyan sent the largest delegations. The visitors were hospitably 
entertained by Hartford families, but came to the Seminary dining room 
for some of their meals and so got a glimpse of the daily life here, and 
some idea of the spirit of the place. There were numerous evidences of 
enjoyment and serious impression as the Conference went on. It could 
hardly be otherwise where so thoughtful a company of young men were 
hearing a set of addresses of such variety and power. 

Bishop Brewster was felicitous in his words of welcome, and for the 
five sessions of the Conference the themes and speakers were as follows: 

“The College Student and the Ministry,’ Rev. J. W. Cochrane, 
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Secretary Presbyterian Board of Education; “The Public Influence of 
the Ministry,” Rev. Harry E. Fosdick, Pastor First Baptist-Church, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; “The Call to the Ministry,’ Mr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions; “The Temptations of the 
Ministry,” Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., Pastor Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York; “ The Church as the Corporation of Christ,” 
Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, D.D., Pastor First Church of Christ, Hartford; 
“Tntel!ectual Preparation for the Ministry,” President Mackenzie; “The 
Ministry and Evangelism,” Rev. Francis T. Browne, Ph.D., Pastor First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New Haven; “ Spiritual Preparation for 
the Ministry,” Professor P. M. Rhinelander, Cambridge Theological 
School; “A Layman’s View of the Ministry,’ Hon. Edward M. Shepard, 
LL.D., New York; “The Inspirations of the Pastorate,” Professor B. 
W. Bacon, Yale Divinity School; “ The Preacher and Present Day Prob- 
lems,” Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 


Preparations for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Seminary are 
well advanced. All signs point to a notable commemoration. On Sunday, 
May 234d, in some thirty pulpits of Hartford and the vicinity, simultaneous 
sermons on the Ministry will be preached by men in some way connected 
with Hartford Seminary. A similar service can be rendered by the Alumni 
generally, if they will act upon the suggestion of a leading young Alumnus, 
and preach on the same subject in their own pulpits, the Sunday before 
or after the Anniversary. Since the announcement of the program in 
the January Record, President Faunce of Brown University, has been 
secured as a speaker in the Conference on Religious Education; President 
Davis of Chicago Seminary, has been transferred to Wednesday’s Con- 
ference on Theological Education and the Life of the Church, and Pro- 
fessors Kilpatrick of Toronto, and Shailer Mathews of Chicago Uni- 
versity, have accepted invitations to speak at the same session. 

Facilities for social reunions of classes will be provided, and entertain- 
ment offered. A large attendance of Alumni is hoped for. 

Much interest is already taken in the Anniversary volume, entitled 
“Recent Christian Progress — A Survey of the Last Seventy-five Years,” 
to judge from the advance subscriptions which have come in. The book 
will be published by the Macmillan Company, and is now in process of 
printing. 


A Ministerial Retreat will be held at the Seminary for two days, 
beginning Monday P. M., May 31st. A committee of Hartford clergymen, 
of several denominations, is codperating with the Seminary in this effort; 
and all ministers within reach will be welcome. Invitations have been 
sent out widely through southern New England. Rev. R. F. Horton, 
of London, will speak several times and will be assisted by Professor 
Nash of the Cambridge Divinity School; Professor Woelfkin of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and Rev. J. Adam, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of East Orange, N. J. ; 

One can hardly wish for better results in fellowship and impulse 
than were realized through the similar Retreat four years ago. 
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